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"REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. Tie then went with his father to Ajtona, where 
be settled, and the practice 


AN of the Conversion and Death of 
Count ee, Sc. By Dr. Munter. 8vo. 
pp. 288, London 1824. Rivingtons. 
Tusin nagrative was translated from 
the German in 1774, by the Rev. Mr. Wende- 
born, Minister of a German Chapel ia Lon- 
don; and having become scarce, has been re- 
edited, with an Introduction and Not 
(we lament mow to say, the late) Thomas Ren- 
nell, Vicar of Kensington. om pa by its 
sacred truths, and affected by the process of 
its simple and. pathetic story, that excellent 
Divine thonght it would serve the cause of 
Christianity to make it better known; and 
he ace prepared it for a publication 
which it is famentable to find an early visita- 
tion of Providence has made posthumous, 
Religions topics, however, it is well known 
to our readers, are — touched upon in our 
literary pre ong and never pea of at 
at length. We dislike to place sacred things 
Ete with, perhaps, the light and 
crous; and though we trust our pa 


be a et hn good for the young, andthe 
pd it 


by | Struensee accordingly a 


poe notice of Christian vit.,the King of 
tk, does not appear; we find him in 
d to the wens soveicinn Sao 
majesty, and appointed to attend him during 
his oe Jace perp the courts of Europe. 
i anied Christian 
his travels, and while at Paris, he formed 
5 ian intimate os yrameryg and connection with a 
} of good family, Brandt, the subsequent 
associate ef his crimes and of their punish- 
ment. ing his stay in France, Struensee 
po oer os gn myc the poet graces 
ing; and, to so high a 
dhe eventually rise, that sooa after 
the King’s return to Copenhagen he was 
raised to the rank of a privy counsellor, and 
was Ercaemted to the Queen, the sister of our 
late Monarch, with whom he soon became as 
great a favourite as with her husband. He 
received every day irom both of them fresh 


i 





i regard. Brandt, who had been for some.little 


seekers for instrugtion in agp Ag ass. time in dis , was recalled izom Paris and: 
F » T te oe is 


fi , 
cron. ot i nena ne 
t cy 7 

staim. from. thos “ions 3 Which could 
hardly be properly efiforced consistently with 
our'plaa, and in the midst of our various pro- 
ductions. 2 , 

Bat the present, though cettainly a religious 
work, has other claims to notiee which we}jl 
befit-it for ofr Réview. The catastrophe of 
Count Struensee is _a memorable event. in 
Danish history; and we discover here almost 
indabitable proof of the truth of that accusa- 
tion which has }een s0 much doubted, namely, 
of his intimacy with the Queen... And again, 
though we oft¢n hear of clergymen. visiting 
the wretched under sentence of death, yet 
the mind foriis no distinct notion of the. na- 
ture of the intercourse between them. It is 
therefore not only deeply affecting, but curi- 
ons to read, how, step by step, Dr. Munter 
fulfilled his sad duty in preparing Struensee 
for the block on which he ‘expiated his of- 
fences :—how he probed, soothed, convinced, 
and. fitted him. for his bloody fate. What 
passed at e¥ery visit'is candidly narrated ; 
and the trageily with, which the whole con- 
cludes is well calculated to fix the impression 
for ever on the mind : 

“ Count Struensee'(we may briefly remind 
the reader) was the son of a German diyine 
of some eminence, who, among other prefer- 
ments, was Professor of Theology at Halle, 
in Saxony., His mother also descended from 
a respectable family, - - - The Count was 
born Aug. 5, 1737 ; he was educated first in 


Antonia 
mas ect 


‘ seinstaged tp his offige. at. court, eperen ee 
residing Mecsratt MOF Stewensee ; and they Wore 

Y popular, we ab-| bothshortly after, at the same dime, raisad to i , 
rf was nowithe} / Tle details. of . 


the rank of Count, Struer ’ 
declared confidential, Tavonrige of the 
King, and in a very stort space of time was 
appointed . prime .minister, with almost un- 
limited political. powers—gn_elevation’ suffi- 
cient te,dazzle the, eyes and to corrupt the 
heart ofa man, eyen thongh he were fortified 


movality than those of the unfortunate Count, 

“ Meanwhile, the attachment of the Queen 
to Strnensee exceeded, in appearance at 
least, the hounds of all moderation, - - - 

‘‘ His abilities were commanding, his powers 
of application great, his views enlarged, his 
resolutions were both. rapidly taken and de- 
cisively carried into effect, Many of his public 
measures were calculated. to improve and to 
aggrandize the State. Yet even in this de- 
partment. he exposed himself to much un- 
popularity by measures equally odious and 
unadvised. - - - | 

“¢ While Strnensee.was lulled by the.imdal- 
gence of his: passions into a fatal-security, 
his enemies were active in preparing .for his 
destruction. -.- - - Accordingly, at .he 
conclusion of a masked. ball, which was 


Jannary, 1772, Koller Banner, after. the 
whole party had retired, and all was quiet, 
parr the bedchamber of Christian, and 
informed, him that -there was. a conspiracy 
against his person and dignity, at the head 
ot which were ‘his wife, Covnt Struensee, 


the celebrated Orphan House of Dr. Franke, | and their associates. He urged the King to 


and subsequently at the University of Halle, 
Wherg he devoted his mind to physic, and is 


sign an order for their immediate arrest. 
Christian however at first, whether from af- 


supposed to have then'first imbibed, from the | fection for the Count, or from that obstinacy 
companions of his studies, those infidel opi- | which is the natural eqnsequence of imbeci- 


nions which distinguished him through life. 


tant 


and valuable marks of their consideration and | be 


by mueh stronger principles, of _religion™and | : 


given at the Royal Palace, on the 15th of 








lity, steadily refused, The Queen Dowager 





and Prince Frederic were then called in to 
enforce the requisition, and at last, by means 
of absolute threats 


they obtained -his retuc- 
hature: Not.a moment was lost: 
Koller Sanner made his way instantly to the 


chamber of Struensee, forced open the door, 
and found him,asleep in his bed. The Count 
made ne resistance to the order, but suffered 
himself to be quietly conveyed in a coach to 
the Citadel. 
some show of resistance, was at last forced 
to surrender himself, and was lodged in the 
same 
similar fate. Bar 


Count Brandt, baving made 


prison; their adherents also shared a 
the next morning, the 
Queen was bu away to Cronsburg, a 
fortress about. twenty-four miles from Copen- 
hagen, in. which she was for some time con- 
ned, = - - 

“ After Count Siruensee had been in close 
confinement for nearly six weeks, the Go- 
vernment of the country well. knowing the 
fate which must ultimately await him, . and 
desirous to him an opportunity of 
changing his infidel opinions before he should 
catled out of the world, appointed Dr. 
Munter, the Minister of a German Church, 










in Copén to visit him in prison, and te 

administer epizitual advice and-consola- 

‘onat. wat jt be adapted to thé Count’s 
PRY! sy Sea Dp 8 


visits” afford. (as we 
have stated) the magerial for this volume ;_ bat 
it will be sufficient for, our purpose to extract 
only one or two examples. of their character, 
without tracing thé prisoner’s gradual con~ 
version from scepticism, to a happier -condi- 
tion fora dying man. 
The thirty-fourth conference is thus. des 
scribed— 
*¢¢ Voluptuousness,’ said the Count, * is th 
source of all my misfortunes ; ambition’ has 
only. contributed, to, hasten.:and complete 
them. Ihave told you already, that when I 
first came into Denmark I intended to cut, as 
reat a figure as. my situation would permit. 
i then did not think of obtaining that, power, 
to which I was raised ; I could have satisfied 
myself with being..eminent in my profession 
as a physician, You will fiud this to be true 
from what I am going to tell you.” I had re- 
solved to.leave. Altona, and to resige my 
station there. I intended to go to Malaga, 
and to séttle there as a physician, ot to make 
a voyage to the East Inilies< I had the fol- 
lowing reasons for' ty first résolation. I was, 
at the time I took it, rather in il health, and 
eeped a milder climate would agree better 
me. . The notion that the pleasures of a 
voluptuons life would be. greater and more, 
pleasing tn a warmer climate, was a matter 
also of some consequence. ‘The many fine 
things’ in the East Indies, which I had read. 
in voyages, and which had warmed my imagi- 
nation, determined me more for the East In- 
dies than for Malaga: pasides the great hopes, 
I had ‘of making a fortune, and satisfying 
those desires which madé. me think at first of 
Malaga. Now a prospect opened itself to 
me, of making my fortune in Denmark, I 
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. And 


seized on the favourable op 
tt was 


why? I am almost ash 
owing to an acquaintance procu 
intrigue which, brought me . How 
greatly must Tt yoveat my former way of 
thinking, which made me follow a wild pas- 
sion which always was blind! And how much 
am I now punished for it!’ 

“He was just speaking of several things 
which concerned his heart, of his affections 
towards his parents and family, of his com- 

lying with his fate, when his counsel came 
into the room to acquaint him with his sen- 
tence. ‘Good Count,’ said he, ‘I bring you 
bad news.’ He then pulled a copy of the 
sentence ont of his pocket. 

* ¢T expected nothing else,” said the Count; 
* let me see.” 

“ He read. I fixed my eyes upon him with 
great attention, but I did not observe the 
least alteration in his countenance. After 
he had read it, he gave it tome. It was as 
follows : 









tenis 
































law, book vi. chapter iv. art. 1:—It is hereby 
declared just and right, that Count John 
Frederick Struensee, for his due panishment, 
and that he may be an example to terrify 
Others, has forfeited his honour, his life, and 
his estates. He shall be degraded from his 
dignity as Count, and all other dignities which 
have been conferred upon him. His coat of 
arms, which he had as Count, shall be broken 
by the common hangman. Likewise shall 
John Frederick Struensee’s right hand, and 
afterwards his head, be cut off, his body shall 
be quartered and laid upon the wheel, and 
pag and his hand shall be stuck upon a 
pole. 





sentence and trembled, he nm to talk with 
composure with his counsel,*ayd asked if all 
the points of his accusations had been regard- 
ed in framing his sentence. The counsel an- 
swered in the affirmative. ‘ And what will be 
the fate of Brandt?’ His sentence is exact- 

the same as yours. ‘ And could his counsel 
o nothing in order to save him?’ He has 
said every thing that could be said in his 
favour, but Count Brandt has too much laid 
to his charge. The Count was more moved at 
this, than at his own fate. “ However he soon 
fécollected himself, wrote something to what 
he had drawn up for his counsel, and return- 
ed it to him. 

*¢ When we were alone, I assured him of 
my sincere compassion, and exhorted him to 
suffer his fate with the patience and submis- 
sion of a Christian. 

** « T assure you,’ said he, ‘I am very easy 
about that. Such punishments should make 
an impression upon others, and therefore they 
ought to be severe. ‘I had = ared myself 
for this and more, I thought I might per 
haps be broken upon the wheel, and Do 
already considering whether I could s 
this kind of death with patience. If I liave 
desetved it, ig Se would not be removed, 
though those disgraceful circumstances were 
fot annexed to it. And if I had not deserved 
it, which I cannot assert, sensible people 
would do me justice, and I should gain in 

tof honour. And upon the whole, what 
5M infamy in world to me?” ' 

e added ; dill 








































* During the time that I was reading this)" “ 


a: those thimgs which are before,’ - - - 


suffer. Let us however continue our conver- 
sation calmly and composed to the last. Upon 
é| the scaffold spéak to me as littlé ‘as possible, 
= you shall think proper. I shall cer- 
tainly 
direct my thoughts towards God and my Re- 
deemer. 
Believe me, that without this ceremony,which 
likely might discom 
and feel how much 


jo as much as lies in my power to 
I shall not take my leave of you. 


se my mind, I know 
owe you.’” 


From the 38th Conference, the last which 


took place on the morning of his execution, 
(28th April 1772,) we’ transcribe as many of 
the most striking passages as our limits will 
admit. Dr. Munter says, 


*¢ I found him lying ona couch, dressed as 


he intended to go to the place of execution. 
He was feading Shlegel’s sermons on the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and received me with his 
usual serene and composed countenance. 


He said : 
“<¢T was thinking last night whether it 


— not strengthen me in my way to death, 
*¢¢In consequence of the Danish statute | if 


was to fill my fancy with agreeable 
images of eternity and fature bliss. I might 
have used for this purpose Lavater’s Prospects 


into Eternity: but I will not venture to do 


this. I rather think it better to take this 
great step in cool consideration. Fancy, if 
once put'in agitation, can soon take a false 
turn. It could dismiss (perhaps) at once, 
my agreeable and pleasing prospects of eter- 
nity, and eagerly catch at the formidable cir- 
cumstances of death, by which means I fear 
that I should be unmanned. Even in going 
to the place of execution, I will not indulge 
it, but rather employ my reason in meditat- 
ing on the walk of Christ to his death, and 
apply it to myself.’ - - - 

now asked me: ‘ How far amI per- 
mitted to keep up my fortitude by natural 
means? For instance: by endeavouring to 
retain my oer of mind, and not to per- 
mit myself to be carried away by imagination 
and fancy.’ I answered, 

“If God has given you a certain strength 
of soul, itis his will that you should make 
use of it, in those moments when you stand 
most in need of it. But no inward pride or 
any ill-founded complacency is to interfere. 
You are to do nothing merely for the sake of 
being applauded by the spectators on account 
of your resolution and composure. 
I should even dislike to see you conceal the 
hatural fear of death. He said: 

* ¢T am certainly not inclined to make any 
shew before men. Nothing can be now more 
desirable to me than to please God, and to 
conquer the terrors of death. If I should 
force: myself to appear outwardly different 
from what I am within, it would happen to 
me what happens to a man, who is to speak 
to an eminent person, and has well consi- 
dered every thing he is going to say, but now 
‘begins to stammer, and, by endeavouring to 

event this, becomes quite speechless. I 
shall, as much as lies in my power, direct my 
thoughts towards God, and not disturb my- 
self by studying to satisfy the expectation of 
the spectators. Therefore I shall say nothing 
on the scaffold, but what you yourself shall 
give me occasion for.’ 
~T assure you, said I, I shall give you 
very few opportunities for it ; the scaffold is 
neither for you ‘nor for me the place for 
speaking much. When you are there, it will 
be your business to strengthen your thoughts 
as much as ible, * forgétting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 


—————— 

** As soon as both the condemned were 
arrived in their respective coaches near the 
scaffold, and Count Brandt had mounted it 
first, I got into the coach of Struensee, and 
ordered the coachman to turn about, to pre- 
venthis having the prospect of the scaffold, 

. “*T have seen him already,’ said he. I 
could not recollect myself so soon, and he 
finding my uneasiness, said, with a Smiling 
countenance, ‘ Pray do not mind me. I see 
you suffer. Remember that God has made 

ou an instrument in my conversion. I can 
imagine how pleasing it must be to you to be 
conscious of this,’ - - - 

‘€ Thongh I could not see the scaffold, yet 
T guessed, from the motion of the spectators, 
that it was Struensee’s turn to mount it. I 
endeavoured to prepare him for it by a short 
prayer, and within a few moments we were 
called. He passed with decency and humble- 
ness through the spectators, and bowed to 
some of them. With some difficulty he mount- 
ed the stairs. When we came up, I spoke 
very concisely, and with a low voice, upon 
these words of Christ; ‘ He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall ke live,’ 
It would have been impossible for me to 
—— much and loud, even if Thad attempt- 
ed it. 

“* T observe here, that he shewed not the 

least affectation in his conduct upon the scaf- 
fold: I found him to be one who knew that 
he was to die, on account of his crimes, by 
the hands of the executioner. He was pale, 
it was difficult for him to speak, the fear of 
death was visible in his whole countenance ; 
but, at the same time, submission, calmness, 
and hope, were expressed in his air and de- 
portment. 
L * His sentence, and afterwards the King’s 
confirmation of it, were ted to him; his coat 
of arms was publicly shewn, and broken to 
pieces. During the time that his chains were 
taking off, I put the following questions to 
him: Are you truly sorry for all those actions 
by which you have offended God and men? 

*¢ ¢ You know my late sentiments on this 
point, and I assure you they are this very 
moment still the same.’ 

* Do you trust in the redemption of Christ, 
as thé only ground of your being pardoned 
before God ? 

“¢T know no other means of receiving 
God’s mercy, and I trust in this alone.’ 

“ Do you leave this world without hatred 
or malice against any person whatever ? 

*¢« T hope nobody hates me personally ; and 
as for the rest, you know my sentiments on 
this head, they are the same as I told you just 
before.” 

** T then laid my hand upon his head, say- 
ing: Then goin peace whither God calls you! 
His grace be with you! 

“ He then began to undress, and inquired 
of the executioners how far he was to uncover 
himself, and desired them to assist him. He 
then hastened towards the block, that was 
stained and still reeking with the blood of his 
friend, laid himself quickly down, and en- 
deavoured to fit his neck and chin properly 
into it. When his hand was cut off, his whole 
body fell into convulsions. The very moment 
when the executioner lifted up the axe to 
cut off his hand, I began to pronounce slowly 
the words; ‘Remember Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied, who died, but is risen again.’ Before I 
had finished these words, both hand and head, 
severéd' from the body, lay before my feet.” 








We would not add one word to this deeply 
affecting story. 
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“armed the Red men with axes for murder 
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Letters from North America, written during ¢ 


Pour in the United States and Canada, By|bourhood, The vicinity of Washington is ex- 


Adam Hodgson. 8vo. 2 vols. 1824. Lond. 
Hurst & Co.; Edinb. Constable & Co. 
Tuere have been two. distinct classes of 
British visitants to America, who, on_ their 
retarn, have favoured their countrymen at 
homé with a true and particular account of 
what they saw when abroad. One of these 
classes found the New World ¢ all honey ;’ the 
other class found it * all dirt.’ To the former, 
we guess, it appeared great, free, liberal, 
magnificent, elegant, handsome! tothelatter, 
we calculate, vulgar, licentious, selfish, brag- 
gard, rude, disgusting. Mr. Hodgson belongs 
to the well-pleased tribe. He liked almost 
every thing except negro slavery, and the 
corruption of the native Indians by the intro- 
duction among them of ardent spirits, and 
ether White improvements ; but even in these 
cases he has a salvo on behalf of America, for 
he says it was we, the British, who first 
brought slavery into the country, and first 


and massacre. We shall see, by and by, from 
his own accounts, what a miserable excuse 
this is for the existing practices which he 
witnessed in the land of his admiration. 

It is not our intention to follow hisitinerary, 
which, to say the truth, is, though sensible, 
rather prolix. We know no use of marking 
journeys of thousands of miles, stage by stage, 
only to tell that at B— we lodged with Mr. L—, 
at A— with Major D—; that on such a day 
the ride was cool, and on such another day 
hot; that at so and so there were twenty. 
travellers, and at —— the people were civil 
or insolent. Five hundred pages of such in- 
telligence conveys no information; and Mr. H. 
is too much inclined to be ‘ pretty particular,’ 
But when he really meets with,-any thing 
worth stating, he relates his story in ag agree- 
able manner ; adhd it shall bé our task to pick 
out a fait sprinkling of snch paragraphs. The 
conclasion of the ‘following is new to us, and 
of capital importance to the U.S. While at 
Washington, during the sitting of Congress, 
Mr. H. says— 

“‘In many respects, Washington reminds 
me very much of a watering-place. Scarcely 
any of the members reside here, except while 
Congress is sitting, and then they are in lodg- 
ings. The ladies, who accompany their fathers 
and husbands to see a little of the world, are 
situated very much as they would be at Har- 
rowgate or Cheltenham, and there are usually 
many strangers in pursuit of entertainment. 
It is the residence also of the foreign Ministers 
and the heads of the departments of govern- 
ment. All this, you will readily believe, gives 
rise to much dissipation. On some of the 
evenings, there are ronts at the houses of 
one or other of the ministers of the Corps di- 
plomatique, and the rest are generally antici- 
pated by two or three invitations. 

“* All, however, complain that this routine 
becomes very dull before the session closes, 
as they meet almost the same persons every 
evening, and the sober ones will seldom go 
out above two or three times a week. Families 
who are acquainted with each other, often 
board together at the large taverns, and the 
members who are bachelors for the time 
being, form messes at the private boarding- 
houses, where they are often in very close, 
and semetimes very shabby quarters. I think 
quite the majority of the members go to the 
capitol in hackney coaches ; and as the ground 


ten Senators from Georgetown, in the neigh- 


tremely beautiful, but of the eligibility of the 
situation for the capital of the United States 
there is a great difference of opinion. 

“ §t. Lonis, on the Missouri, is by some 
supposed tobe destined to be the future capi- 
tal, as it will probably be almost the centre 
of those states which may be expected one 
day to compose this gigantic confederation,” 
From Washington, the present capital, how- 
ever, our traveller went to New Orleans, and 
returned to Charleston; going thence to Ca- 
nada. From his route through the states of 
Virginia, the Mississippi, &c. and over the 
district of the Choctaws and Chicasaws, we 
make the annexed selections, beginning, with 
a night-scene among the Creeks: 

** As we purposed sleeping in the woods 
that night, there being no cabin within, con; 
venient distance, we had here to layin pro- 
vison for our horses. At four o’clock, we set 
out— my servant carrying a handkerchief full 
of Indian corn ; and a large bundle of Indian 
corn-leaves, the substitute for hay in this 
country, being tied behind me on my horse, 
half as high as my shoulders. 

“* On the banks of several streams we saw 
parties of Indians, who had settled themselves 
there for a few days, to assist travellers. in 
swimming their horses; but, as the waters 
had subsided, we did not require their assist- 
ance. Their rude dwellings were formed of 
four upright saplings, and a rough covering 
of pine-bark, which they strip from the trees 
with a neatness and rapidity which we could 
not imitate. Before them, the women were 
sitting, dressing Indian corn or wild venison ; 
the men lying by their side, with intelligent 
and happy countenances, graceful in their 
attitudes, and grave and dignified in their 
address. Some of the parties whom wepagsed 
in the glens-at sunset, made a very pic- 
turesque appearanee. oH 4 
“We rode nearly two hours, by ivon- 
light, before we could find water for our 
hoyses: at length, observing some fires at a 
distance in the woods, we struck toward 
them ; but they were surrounded by Indians, 
to whom we could not make ourselves intel- 
ligible. 


travellers, who had already lighted their fires, 
by which they were toasting their bacon, and 
boiling their coffee. We invited ourselves to 
join one, consisting of a little Alabama cotton- 


in the course of the day, He was in a situa- 
tion of life corresponding, perhaps, with that 


edgeville, in Georgia, 300 to 400 miles from 
hence. They travelled in a little Jersey wag- 
gon (or dearborn, or carry-all, as this humble 


coffee three times a day. 


At last we discerned a stream of 
water, and near it two or three parties of 


planter and his daughter, whom we had met 


of our second or third-rate farmers ; and was 
bringing his daughter from school at Mill- 


vehicle is variously denominated, )—‘ camping 
out’ every night, and cooking their bacon and 


* Some stragglers from the other parties 
joined us, for a little chat before bed-time ; 
and were consulting on the propriety of pro- 
ceeding directly to the end of their journey, 
or staying for a season, as is very common, to 
‘make a crop’ on some of the unappropriated 
public lands. When they were gone, our|which would shock you, even if applied to 
Alabama friends sat reading by the fire for| brutes ; and the easy and intelligent expres- 
an hour or two, before they retired to rest; |sion which I had observed in the countenances 
the little girl then ascended the waggon, and 
her father covered her with a blanket, spread-| had here: given place to ‘the appearance of 


our horses, given them their supper, and con - 
tributed,our supply to the stock of wood :for 
the night, we lay. down on the blankets which 
we always put under our saddles to prevent 
the,hos'sps? backs from being galled ; taking 


our -bags for pillows, and placing our 
pigal ade tataspe Pens 
“In, the course of the nl, a few Indians 
paid us a visit; walking und us, and ex- 
amining us very attentively, but withoutspeak- 
ing. The novelty of the scene, however, pre- 
vented my sleeping much. On my Jeft hand 
were my friend the Alabama planter, and his 
daughter, with her coffee-pot and her ‘ Tales 
of My Landlord,’ at her father’s feet. About 
100 yards from us, were the emigrants from 
Georgia and Carolina, with their five or six 
little fires; alternately decaying till they 
almost disappeared, and then bursting forth 
with a*yivid flame which illumined the inter- 
vening space, and flashed on the ‘horses and 
waggons ranged around: on our right were 
the Indian wig-wams; and before us, at a 
distance, some acres of pine woods on fire. 
Yet notwithstanding the strong light which 
occasionally emanated from so many sources, 
and the features of the grotesque which the 
picture certainly contaived, the stillness of 
the night, the deep blue of the sky above us, 
and the sombre colouring of the heavy forests 
in which we were enveloped, imparted to this 
novel scene a character of solemnity which 
preponderated over every other expression. 
We set off as soon as it was light.” « +» 
The transition from the woods and wilds, 
to the noise and confusion of an American 
town, is striking : 
“ Blakeley is a real American town of yes- 
terday, with a fine range of warehouses; the 
stumps of the trees which have been felled 
to make room for this young city still stand- 
ing in the streets, Mobile is an old Spanish 
town, with mingled sare of the manners and 
Hanguege ofthe: French and Spaniards, and 
with an old fort, called Fort Condé; wittth is 
to be superseded by fortifications in a more 
formidable position. 
* The change from the quiet homely cabins 
in which we were entertained in the woods, 
to the noisy, dirty tavern of Mobile, was by 
no means an agreeable one. I sat down with 
about thirty or forty persons to every meal; 
but I saw much more of men than of manners, 
and was convinced that there was some truth 
in what I had. been told, that in travelling 
westward in this country, you may take your 
longitude by observing the decrements of the 
time occupied at meals. At Mobile 5 or 6 
minutes might possibly be the average, and 
yet we accuse the Americans of being indolent 
and prodigal of time! Generally speaking, 
the company at the taverns consists of agents 
and clerks, and the mass of the population is 
of a most miscellaneous kind. The aspect of 
society, as it presents itself to the superficial 
eye ef a stranger, is such as might. be ex- 
pected where public worship is totally dis- 
regarded. Profaneness, licentiousness, and 
ferocity, seemed. to be characteristic of the 
place; and the latter, as manifested in bar- 
barity to the Negro servants, was beyond 
even what [had anticipated. You continually 
hear the las!» upon their backs, with language 


of many of the slaves in Carolina and Georgia, 








has been covered with snow, I have several 
times seen a sledge and four, with eight or 


ing an umbrella over her, to protect her from | abject timidity or idiotic’ vacancy. ‘I have 
the dew. As for ourselyes, having secured'seen mem, after receiving a severe flogging, 
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and uttering the most piercing cries, the mo- 
ment their tyrant’s back was turned, burst 
into a loud’ laugh, -dancing ‘about the-room, 
and snapping their fingers, like a school-boy 
who wishes to appear as if he ‘ did not care.’ ” 

Of Natchez, jn.the state of Mississippi, 
where the author, tells. us they arenmoltmore 
civilized, intelligent, and, refined, we’ have 
the following picture: 

“The men are generally hospitable and 
well informed, as respects the: common con- 
cerns of life, and the women modest and 
obliging, although cold in their manners. 
Many persons, with incomes of 1000l.. to 
20001. per annum, live somewhat in the style 
of our second and third rate farmers ; the 
white joiners and artificers, whom they may 
be employing, eating with them, and forming 
part of the family. Von take them by. sur- 
prise, they make'you welcome, but offer'no 
apology for theit'common fare. They gene- 
rally,/however, offer you a bed; and if you 
remain till the next day, assiduously furnish 
amost plentiful table. - - - In the higher ranks 
of the plain planters, you find astate of society 
which, I think, must strongly resemble that of 
oursecond-rate country gentlemen or yeoman- 
ry seventy or eighty years sinces the females 
being brought up strictly, with little know- 
ledge, and great attention to personal neat- 
ness'and propriety, and the men filling alter- 
nately the situation of soldiers, justices, and 

lanters. There are, however, some families 
in the -neiglibourhood of Natchez, who live 
much in the style of the higher classes in 
England, possessing polished manners, and 
respectable literary acquirements. Their 
houses are spacious and handsome, and their 
grounds are laid out like a forest park. In 
the society of some of these families I passed 
a few:days very agreeably ; and while listen- 
ing to some of our own favourite melodies on 
the harp and piano-forte, F could have fancied 
myselfion the banks of the Luné‘or thé Mer- 
sey, rather than on. those of the*Mississippi. 

‘* Phe younger branches of'many of these 
families have been educated, the young men 
at, the ‘colleges in the northern and eastern 
States, and. the Far ladies at boarding- 
schools in Philadelphia; and some of them 
have formed matrimonial connections with 
northern families. The tastes and feelings, 
as well as the accomplishments and literature, 
of the north, are thus gradually introduced 
into these southern regions,” - - - 

What does the reader guess to be the result 
of all this ?—Listen to Mr. Adam Hodgson! — 

“‘The other day. I sed. a plantation, 
whose owner, a few months before, had shot 
one of his slaves; and I conversed ‘with a 

‘young planter, I think not 22 years old, 
whose general manners bespoke mildness, 
rather than the contrary, who had also shot 
a slave within a year. The offence, -in both 
cases, was ponte to be running way, and no 
notice whatever was taken of either of the 
murders. A friend of mine, who has resided 
here some time, told.me, that calling o1e 
morning on a most.,respegtable (planter, a 
man of eminently humane and amiable man- 
ners, he was surprised to see him sitting in 
his verandah, with his gun in his hand, ear- 
nestly watching a slave in the court, who 
was looking up-at him. with great emotion, 
as if meditating an escape.. By and by, the 
overlooker came and took the slave away. 
My friend turned to the planter, and asked 
him what was the matter. :He replied; “While 
I was at breakfast, that Negro came and-de- 


livered himself up, telling»me. that-he had 





ran away ‘from nity plantation, to avoid a 
threatened flogging ; but that, as he‘had re- 
turned voluntarily, he hoped I would inter- 
cede with the overseer, and get him excused. 
I told him I seldom interfered with the over- 
seer, but would send and inquire into the cir- 
cumstances. I sent for him; but the Negro, 
in the mean time, apprehending the result, 
looked as if he would dart off into the woods. 
I ordered my gun, and if he had attempted 
to stir, I should have been obliged to shoot 
him dead; for there is no other way of en- 
forcing obedience and subordination.’ 

“A yery short time since, a wealthy planter 
tried to work his slaves half the night as well 
as the whole of the day. They remonstrated 
with the overseer, and became refractory, on 
which the planter undertook to control them. 
He took his seat on the trunk of a tree to in- 
spect’tlitm, with his gun in his hand to shoot 
the first Who should shrink. About twelve 
o’clock’ at night he fell asleep. The slaves 
seized his gun, shot him, and burnt him to 
ashes on the fires which. he was compelling 
them to make at midnight, of the wood they 
were employed in clearing. The case was so 
glaring, and the planter’s cruelty so notorious, 
that the matter was hushed up as well as it 
could be, and the slaves were not punished ; 
though while at Charleston I saw an account 
of a young Negro woman being burnt to 
death in South Carolina the week before, for 
murdering her master. An acquaintance of 
mine told me he was staying at the time at 
an inn in the neighbourhood, from which 
many of the company went to see the horrid 
spectacle. On so serious a subject as this, 
I am particularly guarded in mentioning to 
you nothing for which I have not unques- 
tionable authority. The following fact rests 
on tke evidence of my own senses. Ata 
dining. party of five or six gentlemen, I heard 
one-of thé guests (who is reputed a respect- 
able planfer,) say, in the course of conversa- 
tion, ‘that he shot at‘one of his slaves last 
year, with intent: to kill him, for running 
away ; that,on another occasion, finding that 
two runaway slaves had taken refuge on his 
plantation, he invited some of his friends out 
of town to dinner anda frolic; that after din- 
ner they went out to hunt the slaves, and 
hearing a rustling in the reeds or canes in 
which they believed them to be concealed, 
‘they all fired at their game, but unfortu- 
nately missed.’ Does not your blood curdle? 
Yet he did not appear to be sensible that he 
was telling any thing extraordinary, nor to 
understand the silence of astonishment and 
horror. I could extend this sad recital; but 
why should I harrow up your feelings?” 

Why, indeed? But is this account genuine 
touching the kind, hospitable people of Nat- 
chez ?— 

- - - “ Who live much in the style of the 

higher classes in England, possessing po- 
lished manners and respectable literary ac- 
quirements.?2?!!) 
To put the thoughts out of our readers’ 
heads, we shall transcribe (in conclusion of 
Vol. I.) two short passages of another kind. 
Riding near Richmond, in Virginia, Mr. H. 
tells us, 

“T had overtaken a respectable farmer, 
who provoked me a little by his total insensi- 
bility to the beauty of the lovely scenes 
throngh which we were passing: In vain I 
exhausted my vocabulary to find a single 
word which could convey to him an idea of a 
fine view or magnificent prospect, unconnected 





Witli value. Part of our dialogue was to the 





ES 
following effect,;—‘ This is. really a beautifat 
country of yours.’. ‘Oh yes, sir; the crops 
are wonderful beautiful; but you should have 
seen them Jast year. I reckon there’s not a: 
more beautiful valley in America, at least for 
wheat; and it’s considerable of a corn coun- 
try.’ * Yes ; it seems to possess a rich soil, 
but I was not alluding to its fertility—I 
meant that it was a fine country to look at; 
that you had some very fine prospects.’ ‘Oh 

es, sir ; I would not wish better prospects, 
if this weather does but hold till harvest ; last 
year our prospects were not half as good, and 
we got in abundance.’ ‘I see, my friend, 
we do not understand one another yet; I 
meant it was a handsome country, as you eall 
it, I believe ; look how finely the land waves 
just under that mountain.’ ‘ Yes, sir; the 
water runs off as if it was, all drained; but 
it’s mighty bad for the plough.’ ‘ Well, my 
friend, I suppose I must say that it is an ele. 
gant country. What an elegant view we 
have just now to ourright.’ ‘ Yes, sir; that 
belongs to Mr. ——, that you’re going to to- 
night; it’s right elegant land, and would 
bring 50 dollars an acre to-morrow, and he 
has 1500 acres, all near as handsome, under 
wheat and corn,’” 

We may pair this with part of a dialogue 
with a Canadian Indian— ‘ 

“ Priest tell us ignorant Indians, we must 
have mass; fetch out purgatory our fathers, 
dead hundred years ago; and we pay some- 
times one, sometimes two dollars each mass. 
Brother, you believe there is a purgatory ?’— 


C. *Thave no knowledge of such a place: . 


what is your opinion ?’—V. ‘ I do’nt believe ; 
and tell you my opinion: I believe, if our 
heart be not purge in this life, it never will 
be purge.’ On my assenting to his doctrine 
he asked, ‘Where do you think is hell?’ 
told fim] did not know: thén added he, ‘1/11 
tell. you where I think itis. It isin ihe sun,’” 

With this we conclude for the present ; 
rug rag 3 however, to do as much hereafter 
for Mr. Hodgson’s second volume, as,we have 
here done for the first. 





The Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian, 12mo. 
pp- 279. London 1824, Sherwood & Co, 
J. Decastro is, it seems, the son of a Jewish 
Rabbi, and has been upon the Stage more 
than half a century. At first his hopes were 
higher and his prospects brighter than the 
experience of future life realized ; and he has, 
for a number of years, shone only at the mi- 
nor theatres. Ofcourse he has not made a 
fortune ; and we notice this volume under 


the impression that if we promote its sale, _ 


we shall benefit an aged, and, we believe, 
respectable actor. The face which we see 
prefixed to these Memoirs is familiar to- us ; 
though we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with Mr. Decastro’s theatrical abilities to say 
whether he has preserved those’ talents which, 
in early life, made him the associate of Foote, 
Weston, Parsons, Lewis, and other comets of 
the olden time. But be this as it may, we 
should indeed regret that any one of those at 
whose comic humours‘ our progenitors often 
laughed, should in old age exchange moving 
merriment and ‘gaiety tor neglect and sad- 
ness ; and we heartily rejoice to learn from 
the dedication, that the Duke of York (ever 
benevolent and kind) has not forgotten the 
case of Decastro. 

With regard to the book before us, it is just 
such a medley. as-‘might be expected. It con- 


tains entertaining histories of Astley and his ~ 
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Amphitheatre, the Royal Circus, and Sadler’s 
Wells ;—it certainly does not put its principal 
character too forward ; but to make amends, 
it gives us curious old playbills, announce- 
ments, &e, and anecdotes of several of his 
more distinguished contemporaries ;— it is 


_also very amusing from its quotations, ludi- 


crously where not aptly applied : So that upon 
the whole, it may well divert a half hour of 
ennui; and merits the sterling praise for a 
work of its kind, that there is not a single 
syllable in it to offend the most delicate 
ind, 

mWe have mentioned the odd nature of the 
bespriakling quotations—for example— 

« Branscomb, possessor of the Circus Coffee- 
house, died April 1815, leaving a widow and 
six infant children to: lament his irreparable 
loss, but possessed ofa good house and trade, 
and a leasehold rental of above 400/. a year. 
She died in the summer of the following 
year. ; 

‘ Frailty, thy name is woman.’ - - - 

“ The sui generis mortality that has since 
thinned the phalanx of their line, (as two only 
remain,) is passing strange, and— 

* Desunt cetera,’ - - - 

“ Mr. Astley (1793) having advertised these 
pieces as farces, and not as they ought to have 
been, musical ones, a question was raised 
amongst Mr. Daly’s legal advisers on that 
point, in order to try it with an invidions view 
to crush the former’s exertions, and confine 
him to little reeitative pieces. 

Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 
In leagues oflensive and defensive join’d.—T ate. 

“ Law then showed its stern front. - - - 

“Master Laborie, afterwards the great 
rival of * Vestris’ at the Opera House, who, 
unfortunately for , him, some 
broke_the J pnden Aohillest of his leg, dnd 
now eatns a very handsome livelihood by 
teaching the younger branches of the nobility 
and gentry dancing. f 

* Thus the small acorn from a tender root, 

Puts forth a weak and unregarded shoot ; 

But Nature’s faithful process once begun, 

It gains new strength with each revolving sun, 

Till its firm stem the raging storm defies, 

And its bold bianckhes wave amid the skies !’ 
Fitzgerald. 

Probably our own quotations from the 
Memoirs will not be new to all our readers ; 
but we shall use our best discretion. 

“* Mr. Astley, sen. .on another return from 
France, brought over a little spectacle, which 
he had got translated, and entitled ‘ Sailors 
and Savages.’ His composer, at that time, 
was named Heron; not remembering his 
name, he always called him Dr. Herring, and 
said tohim, ‘ Doctor, I want you to compose 
me a tune for a combat of two broad-swords, 
to re, tang, tang, tang.’ Between the prin- 
cipal savage aud the sailor was a broad- 
sword combat; and on the right of the first 
rehearsal of it, Mr. Astley, sen. was seated 
in the front of the stage, as usual. The sa- 
vage was performed by Mr. John Taylor, Mr. 
Astley’s nephew ; and the lieutenant, by Mr. 
Jobn Astley, his son; after the set-to with 
the swords, the old gentleman was some- 
what displeased at it, as it was not striking 
enough. He got up, and vociferonsly bawled 
out to his son, ‘ Johnny! Johnny! this won’t 
do—we must have shields.’ Heren, on hear- 
ing the name of Shields, thought he wanted 
the composer of that name, jumped from his 
seat, and getting the parts of the orchestra 
together, he got on the stage, tore them in 


ears’ back,} 





had so offended the enraged musician, and 
said, ‘ What is it you mean, Dr. Herring?’ 
‘Why,’ said Heron, ‘If Mr. Shields can 
compose better than me,‘send for him at 
once.’—* Oh, by G—!’ replied Mr. Astley, 
‘I meant a pair of shields, Sir, for the fight !’ 
A reconciliation took place, and Heron re- 
composed the music. - - - 

“The late Mr. John Palmer, sen., was 
always very fond of a showy appearance, and 
would undertake any character if he could 
dress it well. One night, one of the per- 
formers had a very ‘handsome pair of set- 
buckles to dispose of, and showed them to.the 
late ‘ Lee Lewes,’ in the Green Room, who, 
upon looking at them, said ‘ They won’t 
suit me, show them to John Palmer, he:is-a 
better judge of paste than I am.’ | This was 
not altogether so liberal of Mr. Lewes, as it 
alluded to Mr. Palmer having assisted his 
father as a bill-sticker, the old gentleman 
having for many years been the regulating 
one of ‘ Old Drury.’ - - - 

‘* Mr. Grimaldi, senior, had a dream, ter- 
rific in its nature, and one that made such an 
impression on his mind, that nothing could 
efface it. It was a strange one, to be sure, 
and he used to relate it thus :— 

“That the devil one night comenst to him 
in it, and told him, that on the first Friday in 
some month, he would come for him. He, 
therefore, the first Friday evening in every 
month entertained company, who sat up with 
him, thinking thereby (as some people say) 
to cheat the Devil. ‘But it is very remark- 
able, that he did die on a Friday, and the 
first in the month, which, iu some measure, 
verified his dream.” 


stded-ds ‘chief justigé of the King’s 
this same Joseph Jacobs was/in the constant 
habit of justifying bail for considerable sums 
before him ; and one day, whén he went up 
to justify for a very heavy sum, he was op- 
posed by Serjeant Davy, who had a mortal 
hatred to him, and questioned him, as usual, 
about his property ; but Joe was dressed ac- 
cording to the costume of that time, and co- 
vered all over with gold lace, npon which 
Lord Mansfield archly replied, ‘ Oh! take 
him ; he’ll burn for the money!” At another 
time, Serjeant Davy was again opposed to 
him, and Joe, coming to the knowledge that 
there was a bill of the Serjeant’s lying over- 
due in Cornhill, took it up, and whien the 
counsel, as he thought, was cutting Joe 
up without mercy, upon -his being asked 
‘ Where’s your property, Joe?’ he answered, 
‘In my pocket ;’ for he had been previously 
furnished with the amount he was to bail for 
in notes with the exception of the Serjeant’s 
bill; and adds, ‘Here de are in notés, in 
part; and, if yon vil just take up dat bill, 
(handing it to the Serjeant,) vich is so long 
overdue, it vil maxe up de monish.’ A loud 
langh ensued, and his bail was taken. - - - 
‘** A person who had been a land-waiter at 
the Custom House, and who was well versed 
in the city laws, and a proficient in music, 
commonly known by the name of “ Mad 
Stone,’ (who once kept the City Coffee Room, 
the corner of Queen Street, Cheapside,) was 
in the habit of using the Cat ‘and Bagpipes, 
Downing Street Westminster, (the real sign 
of the house is the Crown and Cushion ;) 


| and one evening there was an old gentleman 


piece-meal, and then, in a high tone of voice| there, a Manchester man, also musically in- 


said, ‘ Now send for Shields.’ Mr. Astley | clined, and he challenged this Stone as to his 
was surprised, not knowing the cause which knowledge of music ; on which the latter got 


——————— 
up, went te his apartments, which. were near, 
the them Bread Sanctuary, in Westminster, 


and, ;wateditinging back’ ‘w 
book oficatches and glees hen a watchman 
stepped-him, and asked’ where he was going 
to, and what he had? “On which Stone 
knocked ‘him down with it, and exclaimed, 
‘ Such 1s the force of music!’ ” 

But enough,—we recommend Mr, Decastro 
to the favour of the public. 


him a large 





The Animal Kingdom described and arranged in 
conformity with its organization. By the 
Baron Cuvier, &c. &c, . With..additional 
Descriptions of al{ the Spegies hitherto named ; 
of many not ed noticed, and.ather original 

, matter: By Edward Griffiths,.¥.1,s. and 
others. 8vo. Parts I. II. 1T1,, Lond. 1824. 
Whittakers. 

Tuts copious title page to, and the fame of 
Baron Cuvier’s work over, all. the civilized 
world, relieve us from the necessity of any 
formal introduction. To have it translated, 
and ably translated as the present edition is 
by Mr. Griffiths, must be considered a very. 
important service to science. This much we 
might safely have said on the publication of 
the first of these parts; but, we have waited 
till, by the careful examination of three of 
them, we are more decidedly enabled to pro- 
nounce an opinion, and truly to report that 
they deserve the utmost public encourage- 
ment. 

This work is by no means a mere transla- 

tion of Cuvier’s Regne Animal, (that being 

nothing more than a novel arrangement of the 
animal kingdom grounded on the variations 
in organization alone,) to derive amusement 


In — measure truly ! yp encore.—>.;; ysfrom the perusal of ages reader must be 
« “ During the time’ Lord Mansfield =ppreviouslyinstrictéd in pa 
Béheh, eon 


tural. history.» Lt 
contains, indeed, ¥all. the information of the 
original, but is at. the same time much more 
simple, and. therefore better calculated for 
the state of the science here, than the more 
refined labours of Geoffrey, St. Hilaire, 
F. Cuvier, and others. - 

Whatever we had, till now, on Zoology, 
was founded on Linnzus: it was quite time, 
therefore, to show that another course had 
been adopted, and the object of this work is— 
to obviate the dryness of editing merely a 
book of science—to complete as far as may 
be the plan intended by Cuvier, and to which 
his Regne Animal may be considered a sort of 
syllabus or introduction—to introduce the 
varied forms of animated nature, arranged 
methodically and in succession, according to. 
this or that given type, and to draw the read-, 
er’s attention to the great end of zoological 
science, the harmony existing between the 
ends proposed and the means employed, the 
uniform agreement between the physical 
structure and the mental powers, impulses, 
and instincts of the various species. 

The present undertaking may be considered, 
as divided into three parts: first, the mere 
translation of the Regne Animal; secondly, 
an essay appended to each order, or the order 
itself, collectively and individually, as far as 
the several species in particular seem to de- 
mand a separate notice; and third y, a sy- 
noptical table of all the known species. 

On the first division, little or nothing seems 
necessary to be said ; but on the second, there 
is much room for observation. Many natural- 
ists spend a long and lahorious life ia collect- 
ing species and varieties, arranging them in 
their own mind, first in one fashion and then 
in another; others, with less pretensions to 
science, but equally solicitous for amusement, 
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derive gratification from the mere biography of 
animals, and neithér perhaps if pur- 
sue the subject ¥ ny benefit tothe intellect, 
by comparing mind'with matter, or impulses 
with organization.’ Another point might be no- 
ticed: a naturalist and a sceptic are almost 
synonymous—the dissecting room, whether 
for comparative or human anatomy, is the 
school of infidelity ; and unless the saints, as 
they are called, make a stand at the point of 
matural science which is nearly undermined, 
the sinners will soon perhaps be masters of 
the field. The Essays aim, at least, at pro- 
moting zoology without destroying, either 
by subtle tophistry br open attack, the more 
important business of religion, In therthird, 
division, the ‘table will give every ‘species, 
with a short specific character, not obscured 
by Latinity or technicality more than occa- 
sion seems to require. Ali the describers of 
each species will not be noticed, but those 
only who first mention it, and those also who 
describe it under different names; and a few 
of the best figures will be referred to. The 
genera of modern writers will be treated as 
subgenera of Cuvier; for instance, the 
Quadrumana are divided by Cuvier into three 
genera, Monkeys properly speaking, Ouis- 
titis,* or Monkeys with unquiculated claws, 
&c. and Lemurs; and each of these genera 
is formed into several groups or sections, 
which latter are treated by other writers as 
actual genera; so that the three of Cuvier 
are multiplied into twenty-two, by Geoffrey, 

arest, and others, which is so burthen- 
some to the memory as to be destructive of 
utility. The table will of course correspond 
with Cuvier, but the groups will have addi- 
tionally inserted the ic names of others, | 
a’ subgenera or gromps of Cuvier. On the 
whole, this work is intended: to facilitate the 
introduction of Zoology here, hitherto so 
much neglected, by associating it with popu- 
lar, but not puerile matter, and with sound 
and sober'reflections. 

Such is the general outline and scope of 
this valuable publication, of the merits of 
which it is not very easy to convey an idea by 
extracts ; but we shall endeavour, as far as 
we can, to illustrate it by one quotation of a 
general character, and two or three brief 
notices from divisions which enter more into 
detail. The first treats of the most interest- 
ing of all human physical inquiries. 

Varieties of the Human Species. 

“The indiscriminate sexual intercourse 
among the human race, and the consequent 
production of an offspring capable of propa- 
gation, seem to prove mankind to be but a 
single species. There are, however, certain 
hereditary conformations which give rise to 
peculiar distinctions ‘among them, and con- 
stitute what are denominated varieties. 

** Among these varieties there are three 
which particularly mérit attention, in conse- 
quence of the marked difference existing be- 
tween them. These are, 1, the fair, or Cau- 
casian variety ; 2, the yellow, or Mongolian ; 
3, the Negro, or Ethiopian. 

“The Caucasian, te which we ourselves 
belong, is chiefly distinguished by the beauti- 
ful form of the head, which approximates to 
a perfect oval. It is also remarkable for 
variations in the shade of the complexion, 
and colour of the hair. From this variety 
have sprung the most civilized nations, and 
such as have most generally exercised domi- 
nion over the rest of mankind. 


_* Hapales lliger, very small American monkeys, 











with nails, pointed, arched, and compressed laterally.” 


“ The Mongolian variety is recognised by 
prominent cheek-bones, fiat visage, narrow: 
and oblique eyes, hair straight and black, 
scanty beard and olive complexion. This race 
has formed mighty empires in China and 
Japan, and occasionally extended its con- 
quests on this side of the Great Desert, but 
its civilization has long appeared stationary. 

‘* The negro race is confined to the south 
of Mount Atlas. Its characters are, black 
complexion, woolly hair, compressed cra- 
nium, and flattish nose. In the prominence 
of the lower part of the face, and the thick- 
ness of the lips, it manifestly approaches to 
the monkey tribe. The hordes of which this 
variety is composed have always remained in 
a state,of complete barbarism. 

** The Caucasian variety derives its name 
from the group of mountains between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, because tradi- 
tion would seem to refer the origin of the 
people of this race to that part of the world. 
Thence, as from a central point, the different 
branches of this variety shot forth like the 
radii of a circle, and even at the present day 
we find its peculiar characteristics in the 
highest perfection among the people in the 
neighbourhood of Caucasus, the Georgians 
and Circassians,;:who are considered the 
handsomest natives of the earth. The prin- 
cipal branches of this race may be distin- 
geished by the analogies of language. The 

yrian division directing its course southward, 
gave birth to the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the untameable Arabs, destined to become 
for a period nearly masters of the world, the 
Phenicians, the Jews, and the Abyssynians, 

ho, were Arabian colonies, and the ancient 
z jans, wha, all in probability, owe their 
or to the same source. From this branch, 
always inclined to mysticism, have sprung 
those religions, the influence of which has 
proved the most widely extended and the 
most durable. Science and literature have 
flourished occasionally among these people, 
but always clothed in strange and mystic 
guise, and obscured by a highly figurative 
diction. 

“ The Indian, German, and Pelasgic branch 
(for it is one and the same) is infinitely more 
extended than the preceding, and was sub- 
divided at an earlier period. We may, not- 
withstanding, still recognise very numerous 
affinities between its four principal lan- 
guages: these are the Sanscrit, at present 
the sacred language of the Hindoos, and pa- 
rent of all the dialects of Hindostan; the 
ancient language of the Pelasgi, the common 
mother of the Greek, the Latin, of many 
tongues now extinet, and of all those spoken 
in the south of Europe ; the Gothic or Teuto- 
nic, from which the languages of the north and 
north-west of Europe are derived, the Ger- 
man, Dutch, English, Danish, Swedish, &c. ; 
lastly, the Sclavonian, from which come the 
languages of the north-east of Europe, as the 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, &c. 

“ This extensive and powerful branch of 
the Caucasian race may be placed with jus- 
tice in the foremost rank of the sons of men. 
The nations which compose it have carried 
philosophy, science, and the arts, to the great- 
est perfection, and for more than thirty ages 
have been the guardians and depositaries of 
human Soietelen. 

* Previously to its entrance, Europe had 
been occupied by the Celtic tribes, who came 
from the northward, and by the Cantabrians, 
who passed from Africa into Spain. The 





former, though once considerably extended, 
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are confined at present to the most western 
extremities of Europe, and the latter are 
now nearly ¢ nded among the numerous 
nations whose posterity are settled in the 
Spanish peninsula. 

‘¢ The origin of the ancient Persians is the 
same with that of the Indians, and their de. 
scendants at the present day bear the strong. 
est marks of affinity with the European na. 
tions. 

“The Scythian or Tartarian branch, at 
first, extended towards the north and north- 
east of Asia, Accustomed to a vagabond 
and predatory life in those immense tracts 
of country, these wandering tribes left them 
only for the purpose of devasting the inhe: 
ritance and subverting.the establishments of 
their more fortunate brethren. The Scythi- 
ans, who at so remote a period of antiquity, 
made irruptions into upper Asia; the Par. 
thians, who there destroyed the dominion of 
the Greeks and Romans; the Turks, who 
overturned the Saracen empire in Asia, and 
subdued in Europe the unhappy remnant of 
the Grecian people,—all sprang from this 
mighty branch of the Caucasian race. 

** The Finlanders and the Hungarjans are 
hordes of the same division, seemingly strayed 
as it were into the midst of the Sclavonian 
and Teutonic nations. The north and the east 
of the Caspian Sea are still inhabited by peo- 
ple of the same origin, and who speak simi- 
lar languages, but intermixed with a variety 
of petty nations of different descent, and dis- 
cordant tongues. The Tartar people have re- 
mained unmixed longer than the_rest, in the 
region extending from the mouth of the 
Danube to the further branch of the Irtisch, 
where they so long proved formidable to the 
Rassian empire, fhoushat length subjected to 
its sway. The Mongoles, however, in their 








rconquests have mingled their blood with these 


nations, and we discover many traces of this 
intermixture more especially,among the na- 
tives of Jesser Tartary. 

“To the east of this Tartar branch of the 
Caucasian race, the Mongolian variety begins 
to be discovered, from which boundary it ex- 
tends to the eastern.ocean, Its branches, the 
Calmucks, &c. are still wandering shepherds 
perpetually traversing the great desert. 
Thrice did these nations, under Attila, under 
Gengis, and under Tamerlane, spread far and 
wide the terror of their name. The Chinese 
belong to this variety,.and are thought to 
have been the most early civilized, not only 
of this race, but of all the nations of the 
world. The Japanese and. the Coreans, and 
almost all the hordes which extend to the 
north-east of Siberia, under the dominion of 
Russia, are in a great measure to be ranked 
ander this division of mankind. With the 
exception of a few Chinese literati, the Mon- 
golian nations are universally addicted to the 
different sects of the superstition of Fo. 

“ The origin of this mighty race seems to 
have been in the mountains of Altai, as that 
of ours was in the Caucasian. We cannot, 
however, trace the course and propagation of 
the branches of the one so well as those of 
the other. The history of these shepherd na- 
tions is as fugitive as their establishments. 
The records of the Chinese, confined to their 
own empire, throw but little light on the tra- 
ditions of their neighbours ; nor can the affi- 
nities of languages so little known lend much 
assistance to our researches, or direct our 
steps in this labyrinth of obscurity. 

“The languages of the north of the pe- 
ninsula beyond the Ganges, and also that of 
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Thibet, bear some resemblance to the Chinese, 
at-least in their monosyllabic structure, and 
the people who speak them are not without 
traits of | personal similarity to the other Mon- 
gole nations. But the soath of this penin- 
sula is inhabited by the Malays, a much hand- 
somer. people, whose race and language are 
spread over the sea-coast of all the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, and through almost 
In the 
largest of the former, especially in the wild 
pm uncultivated tracts, we find another race 
of men, with crisped hair, black complexion, 
negro countenance, and barbarous beyond 
measure. Those that are most known have 
received the name of Papuas, and it may be 
applied as a general denomination to them all. 

‘It is not very easy to refer either the 
Malays, or the Papuas, to any one of the three 
grand varieties of mankind already described. 
It is a question however, whether the former 
people can be accurately distinguished from 
their neighbours on either side; the Cauca- 
sian Hindoos on the one, and the Mongolian 
Chinese on the other. We scarcely find in 
them characteristics sufficiently striking for 
this purpose. Again, are the Papuas, Negroes, 
who, in remote periods, may have lost their 
way upon the Indian ocean? We have nei- 
ther figures nor descriptions sufficiently clear 
to reply to this question. 

“The natives of the north of both conti- 
nents, the Samoiédes, the Laplanders, and the 
Esquimaux, spring, according to some autho- 
rities, from the Mongolian race. According 
to others, they are only degenerate off-shoots 
from the Scythian branch of the Caucasian 
variety. 

“ The Americans themselves have not yet 
been properly referred to either of the other 
races, nor have they characters precise and 
constant enough to constitute a fourth es 
Their copper coloured complexion-is not suffi- 
cient. lank black hair and scanty beard 


goles, if their well-defined features, and pro- 
minent noses; did not oppose snch a classi- 
fication; their languages are likewise as in- 
numerable as their tribes, and no mutual ana- 
logy has yet been ascertained between them, 
nor any affinity with the dialects of the an- 
cient world.” 

The following, respecting the largest ani- 
mals of the monkey species, is curious : 

‘‘ The Chimpansés are less numerous than 
the other apes: but it is not altogether im- 
probable that they were known to the an- 
cients, This seems likely from a passage in the 
‘ Periplus Hannonis,’ or Account of a Voyage 
performed by Hanno, a Carthaginian Admi- 
ral, three hundred and thirty-six years pre- 
vious to the Christian era. He met some of 
these animals in an island on the western 
coast of Africa. ‘There were many more 
females than males, all equally covered with 
hair on all parts of the body. The interpre- 
ters called them gorillés. On pursuing them 
we could not succeed in taking a single male ; 
they all escaped with astonishing swiftness, 
and threw stones at us: bnt we took three 
females, who defended themselves. with so 
mouch violence that we were obliged to kill 
them, but we brought their skins stuffed with 
straw to Carthage.’ — (Hannonis Periplus, 
‘translated by V. Berkel.) 

“ The Chimpansé appears to have an affinity, 
if not identity, with. the. large African mon- 
keys mentioned by some travellers; indeed, 
if there be truth in the. statements. so_re- 


man of the woods of Africa, there seems as 
little reason to doubt that animal being the 
adult Chimpansé, as there is to doubt the fact 
of the Pongo being the adultOrang Outang; 
and it is observable that the cases are in most 
respects much on a par, except indeed that 
the Barris is only known to us by the indefi- 
nite descriptions of unscientific travellers, 
whereas the osteological characters of the 
Pongo have been observed and dilated upon 
by the first naturalists. All the specimens of 
the Chimpansé, as well as of the Orang Ou- 
tang hitherto seen in Europe, displayed their 
er by the teeth and other indications. - - 

**The habitat of the Chimpansé seems 
strictly confined to intertropical Africa—that 
of the Orang Outang we have already no- 
ticed is Asiatic.” 

The Siamang is a newly discovered ape, 
resembling in most points the Gibbon, or 
long-armed Simia. 

These animals are very common in-Sama- 
tra. They are generally found assembled in 
large troops, conducted, as it is said, by a 
chief, whom the Malays believe to be invalne- 
rable. Thus assembled at sunrise, and again 
at sunset, they vie with each other in making 
the most dreadful cries, perfectly stunning to 
those accustomed to them, and frightful in 
the highest degree to strangers. Their powers 
of voice are doubtless increased by the gut- 
tural cavity before alluded to, analogous to 
a similar ppperatns found in the howling 
monkeys of America. 

‘* At all other times they appear to be per- 
fectly quiet, so long at least as they are un- 
disturbed. Naturally slow and heavy, they 
seem to want courage for climbing and acti- 
vity for leaping, so that when suddenly sur- 
prised, they may. in general be, taken with 
ease; but nature, while she has deprived 
them of the pou of avoiding danger by 
quickness and address, has endowed them 
with a great degree of vigilance for their pre- 
servation, so that they are generally alive to 
danger long enough before it reaches them, to 
enable them to effect their retreat. When on 
the ground, however, they fall an easy prey, 
overcome by fear, and rendered apparently 
more incapable by conscious weakness; in 
this situation their ineffectual efforts to fly 
display their imperfections, for the body, too 
high and heavy for their short and slender 
thighs, inclines forward, and their dispropor- 
tioned arms acting like stilts, enable them to 
advance only by short and inefficient jumps. 

“ However numerous their troop, a wounded 
companion is always abandoned immediately, 
contrary to the practice of some other grega- 
rious monkeys, unless indeed it be a young 
one : maternal affection will predominate over 
their other passions, and the mother of the 
bleeding young will immediately throw away 
her own life in an ineffectual attack on the 
enemy, in which her desperation and want 
of tact for combat are alike displayed. Affec- 
tion for their young is also displayed under 
more pleasing circumstances; and their care 
of the persons of their young by washing, 
rubbing, and drying them, in spite of -the 
pettish cries and resistance of the infant Sia- 
mang, is highly ludicrons and amusing. 

“ The Malays affirm,.that the young Sia- 
mang, before it can. go alone, is always car- 
ried about by the parent of the same sex as 
itself; and also that these animals frequently 
fall a prey to the tiger, &c. by the influence 
of that sort of charm which the serpent tribe 
exercises over birds, squirrels, &c. 
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reconciled to bondage, and will become in a 
very few days as indifferent as it was before 
wild, But, nnconquerably timid, it never dis- 
plays the familiarity found in other monkeys, 
and its submission seems rather the result of 
extreme. apathy tham.of confidence or affec- 
tion. Equally insensible of good or bad treat- 
ment, gratitude and hate to be stran- 
gers to its exciteless mind, e Siamang, in 
short, displays but very little of intellectual 
faculty ; generally squatting enveloped in its 
long arms, and the head brought down her 
tween the legs (in which position it also 
sleeps,).it passes the greatest part of its time 
in sullen retirement; and seldom breaks its 
silence, except. by occasional. disagreeable 
cries, not dissimilar to those of the turkey, 
which appear to express nothing and to be 
uttered without a cause. Even hunger can 
scarce draw it from its. Jethargic apathy; in 
continement it. takes food with leisure and 
indifference, conveys it to the mouth without 
avidity, and submits to its being taken away 
almost without an. effort to retain it. Its 
mode of drinking is equally measured with 
its other habits; it is by plunging the fingers 
in water and then sucking them,” 
The accounts of the Pongo are as yet very 
imperfect; it is the strongest of the Quadrn- 
mana, as may be supposed, when we state 
that its teeth are as large as those of the lion; 
and it is so fierce, that it has never yet been 
taken alive. But we must now leave the pub- 
lication, which has led us into this Review, to 
work its own way to that popularity which it 
is calculated to attain in an, eminent degree, 
It will, it is anticipated, make ten or twelve 
volumes, of two parts in each: and, should 
it even exceed those bounds, we trust that, 
under its able and intelligent editor, some, ac- 
count of the fossil species, and some notice 
of Cnvier’s much more important work, Sur 
les Ossemens Fossiles, will be included within 
its design and compass. 

The parts. hefore us are exceedingly well 
executed in the ornamental and illustrative 
productions of the engraver. 





ELLIS’S ORIGINAL LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY.—(Second Volume.) 


LEAviNG a view of the letters of Mary and 
her sister Elizabeth, which may well. form a 
distinct notice, we now pass to an extremely 
interesting account given by the Earl of Bed- 
ford and.Mr. Thomas Randolph, to the Privy 
Council of England, of the atrocious murder of 
David Rizzio. We have only to premise that 
they seem to have received their own intelli- 
gence from Ruthen (Ruthven) one of the most 
desperate of the assassins— — . , 

‘‘ This we fynde (say the English residents) 
for certayne that the Quenes howsbande 
beinge entred into a vehement suspicion. of 
David that by hymsome thynge was commytted 
which was moste agaynste the Quenes honor 
and not to be borne of his parte, fyrste com- 
municated his mynde to George Duglas, whoe 
fyndinge his .sorrews so greate, soughte: all 
the meanes he coulde to put some remedie to 
his greef, and communicatinge the same unto 
My Lord Ruthen, by the Kings commande- 
ment, no other waye coulde be founde then 
that David sholde be taken owte of the waye, 
whear in he was so erneste and daylye pressed 
the, same that no reste coulde be had untyll 
yt was put in execution. To this it was founde 
good that the Lord Morton and Lord Linde- 
saye sholde be made_previe, th’intente 





“This species is easily tamed, or rather 
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nede requered, which cawsed them to assem- 
‘ble’ so maynye ‘as theie thoughte sufficient 
‘agaynste the tyme that this de ination of 
‘theirs sholde be putin execution, which was 
-determiried the ix of this instante, ij. dayes 
before the Parliamente sholde begyne, at 
~what tyme the saide Lords were assured that 
‘the Earles Argile, Morraye, Rothes, and their 
‘complices sholde have byne forfited-yf the 
‘Kinge coulde not be perswaded thronghe 
this meanes to’ be their frend, whoe for the 
‘desyer he had that his’ intente shulde tayke 
effecte th’one ‘waye, was contente to yelde 
‘withowte all dyfficultié to th’other, with this 
condition that theie wolde gyve their consents 
‘that he myght have the Crowne matremoniall. 
‘He was so impatient'to see those thyngs he 
‘sawe and were dayly broughte to his eares, 
that’he dayly pressed the saidé Lord Ruthen 
that: ther myghte be no longer delaye; and 
to the intente, yt manifeste unto 
the worlde that he‘ approved the dete,» was 
contente to be at the doing of yt hym self. 

“¢ 9 tlie Saterdaye at nyyhte, nere unto 
viij. of the clocke, the King convoythe hym 
self, the Lord Ruthen; George Duglas; and 
two otlier, thorowe’his owie Chamber by the 
previe stayers, up to the’ Quenes Chamber, 
yoinge» to which ther is a Cabinet abowte xij, 
footes square, in the same a lyttle lowe re- 
posinge bedde, and a table, at the which ther 
were‘syttinge at the supper the Quene, the 
Ladie Argile, and David with his cappe upon 
his heade.’ Into the Cabinet ther commethe 
in the King, and Lord Ruthen, who willed 
David to'come forthe, ‘sayinge that ther was 
no place for hym. . The Quene'saide that ‘yt 
was her'wyll; her:/howsbonde answerde that 
yt was agaynste her-honor. The ‘Lord Ruthen 
saide that ‘he sholde lerne better his’ deutie, 
and offeringe to have taken him: by the arme, 
David tooke the Quene’ by the blyghtes¢ of 
hef‘gowne,' and pit hym ‘self bebyside the 
Quéne,' who woktégladiye have savid hym ; 
but the King bavinge loosed iis hands, ‘and 
holdinge her iw hiwarmes, ‘was thruste 
owte of the.Cabinet thorow: bede cham- 
ber into the Chamber:ef*Presens; whear 
were. the Lord Morton, Lord: Lindesaye, 
whoe intendinge that night to have reserved 
hymi and the nexte daye to hange hym, so 
maynie beinge abowte them that bore hym 
evie will, one thruste hym into the boduie with 
a dagger, and after hym a greate maynie 
other, so that he hada in ‘his boddie’ above 
Lv. wonds. Ytis tolde for'certayne that the 
Kings owne dagger was lefte stickinge in hym. 
Wheather ‘he stroke hym or not we cane not 
knowe fag certayne.” He was not slayne in 
the Quene’'presens as was saide, but goinge 
downe:the' stayers owte of the Chamber of 
Presence. _ 

“‘ Ther‘ remayned a longe tyme with the 
Queue, her howsbonde and the Lord Ruthen. 
She made, as we here, greate intercession that 
he sholde have no harme. She blamed greatlye 
her-howsbonde that was thé autor of so fowle 
an Acte. Yt is saide that he dyd answer that 
David had more compagnie of lier boddie then 
he for the aneee of tweamenethés, and ther- 
fore for her hosior and‘ his owne contentement 
he gave his consent. that he sholde be taken 
awaye. Yt is not, saythe she, the Woman’s 
parte to seeke the howsbonde, and therefore 
in that the fawlt was his owtie.- He said that 
when he came, she ether wolde not or made 
her self sycke. Well, saythe’ she, you have 
taken your laste of me, and your farewell. 
That were pyttie, saythe the Lord Ruthen, 
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he is your Majesties howsbond, and you must 


qeide deutie to eache other. Whye maye not 
» saythe'she, leave hym as well as your wyf 
dyd her howsbonde. Other have done. the 
lyke. The Lord Ruthen saide that she was 
lawfullye devoreed from her howsbonde, and 
for no suche cawse as the Kinge founde hym 
self greved. Besyds this man was meane, 
basse, ennemie to the nobilitye, shame to her, 
and dystruction to her Grace’s countrye. 
Well saythe she, yt shalbe deare blude to 
some of you yf hys be spylte. God forbed, 
saythe Lord Ruthen, for the more your Grace 
showe yourself offended, the worlde wyll judge 
the’worce. Her howsbonde this tyme speak- 
ethe lyttle. Her Grace contynuallye weep- 
ethe. , The Lord Ruthen being evie at ease, 
and weake, callethe for a drinke, and saythe 
this I muste do with your Majesties pardon, 
and perswadethe her in the beste sorte he 
coulde ‘that she wolde pacifie her self. -No- 
inyfige that coulde be saide coulde please her. 

“¥n*this mean tyme ther rose a comber ¢ 
in ‘the Courte, to peacifie which ther went 
downe the Lord Ruthen, who went strayte to 
the Earles Huntlye, Bothewell, and Athall to 
quiet them, and to assure them from the King 
that nothynge was intended agaynste them. 
Theie, notwithstondinge, takinge feare when 
theie hearde that'my Lord of Murraye wolde 
be ther the next daye, and Argile, to meete 
them; Huntlye and Bothewell gette owte of 
a wyndow and so departe. Athall had leave 
of the Kyng, with Flyske and Landores (whoe 
was latlye called Lyslaye, the person of Ovne) 
to go whear theie welde ; and beinge convoide 
owte of the Court by the Lord of Liddinge- 
ton, theie went that nighte to suche places 
whear theie thoughte them selves in moste 
saulftie. 

‘© Before the Kinge leafte tawlke with the 
Quene, in the heringe of -the Lord Ruthen, 
she Was Content that he’ sholde lye with her 
that*hyghte, We. knowe*not howe he’ for- 
slowe? Hym ‘self, but eame not at hery“and 
exéused hym self to:his frends that he was so 
sléapie that he cotilde not‘wake in due tyme. 

“Ther were in this compagnie two that 
came'‘in with the Kinge ; th’one Androwe Car 
of Fawsensyde, whome the Quene saythe 
wolde have stroken her with a dagger, and 
one Patricke Balentine brother to the Justice 
Clerke who also her Grace saythe offered a 
dagge* agaynste her bellye with the cocke 
downe. We have byne ernestlye in. hande 
with the Lord Ruthen to knowe the veritie ; 
but he assurethe us ef the contrarie. Ther 
were in the Quenes Chamber the Lord Robert, 
Arthur Ersken, one or ij. other; theie at the 
fyrste offeringe to mayke some defence. The 
Lord Ruthen drewe his dagger, and fewe mo 
wepons then that were not drawne nor seen 
in her Grace’s presens as we are by the saide 
Lord assured. 

‘¢ The nexte daye abowte vij. of the clocke 
after none ther arrived the Earle of Murraye 
and th’other with hym tliat were in Englande. 
He ‘spake immediatiye with the: Kinge, and 
strayte after with the Quene. She saide that 
he was welcome, and layde the fawlte upon 
other that he was owte of the Countrie, re- 
quered of hym to be a good subjecte, and: she 
wolde be to hym as he onghte. The: nexte 
daye he spake with her agayne, as also my 
Lord -of Morton and Lord Ruthen who ex- 
horted’ her humbiye to caste of her care, to 
stodie for’ that whiche ‘myghte be her saftie, 
weele, and honor, promesinge for their parts 
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obbediens and service as becommed trowe 
and faythefull subjects. She accepted their 
sayings in good worthe; wylled them to de- 
vise what myght be for their securitie, and she 
Wolde subscribe yt. She sendethe for the 
Lord of Liddingeton, and in gentle words 
devisethe with hym that he wolde perswade 
that she. myght have her libertie, and the 
garde that was abowte her removed, seinge 
that she had graunted their requests. He 
founde yt verie good and not maynie of the 
Lords as we here that myslyked yt. All men 
beinge gone to their lodgings, and no suspi- 
cion taken of anye’ that ether she wolde de- 

arte or not performe the promes to the 
Fords, abowte xij. of the clocke at nyghte she 
convoide ‘her self a privie waye owte of the 
Howse. ‘She, her howsbonde, and one gen- 
tlewoman' came to the place whear Arthur 
Ersken and the'Captaine of her Garde keapte 
thé: horses, and ‘so roode her waye behinde 
Arttur Ersken wntyll she came to Seton, ther 
she tooke a horse to her self, and roode to 
Dombarrton to the Castle, wheather resorted 
unto her the Lords Huntlye and Bothewell, 
and so divers of ‘the whole Countrie. 

*’The Lords beinge- thus dysappoynted 
sent the nexte daye the Lord Simple to her 
Grace witli requeste from their Lordships 
unto her Majestie to fulfyll her promes to 
signe that Byll for their securitie. He was 
dyffered ij. or iij. days untyll’ suche tyme as 
divers of the Lords of the which the Earl of 
Glencarne was the fyrste, the Earle Rothese 
nexte, and some other, by secret meanes had 
gotten their remission and were ‘fullye re- 
stored, whoe breakinge’ from the reste ‘as 
their force dimenesshede so dyd her Grace in- 
creace, and whear before theie were hable to 
have at the leaste defended them selves, theie 
were fayne to seeke ‘their owne saulttie.” 

We have no where read a better account of 
this infamous’ transaction: poor Mary!: her 
life was a tragical romanée;.no wonder: that 
futur generations ghou bso in- 
'‘térest In her misfortunes. Respecting Rizzio, 
it is afterwards stated: . i 
- Of the great substance he had: ther. is 
myche spoken. Some saye in golde to the 
value of ij. M'i st.. His apparell. was verie 
good; as yt is sayde xvij. payre of velvet 
hose. His'Chamber well furnysshed, armour, 
daggs, pystoletts, harquebusis, xxij. swerds. 
Of all this nothinge spoyled nor lackinge, 
savinge ij. or iij. daggs. He had the custodie 
of: all the Quenes Lettres, which all were de- 
livered unlooked upon. We heare of a juell 
that he had hanginge abowte hys necke of 
some price that cane not be hearde of. He 
had upon his backe, whan he was slayne, a 
nyghte gowne of damaske furred with a sat- 
téryne dublet, and hose of russet velvet.” 

And of his ‘hapless mistress we hear from 
her own letter to Elizabeth, after her cruel 
reception in England by that cold-blooded 
Queen. It remonstrates against her intended 
removal from Carlisle : ; 

“Madame,—Although the necessitee of 
my cause (which makith me to be importune 
to you) do make you to judge that I am out 
of the way, yet such as have not my passion, 
nor the respects wherof you ar perswaded, 
will think that I do as my cause doth requyre. 
Madame I have not accused you,-neither in 
wordces nor in thought, to have usid your self 
evell towardes me; and I beleeve that you 
have no want of good understanding to kéepe 


you from perswasion® against your naturall 


good inclynation. “But in the meane tyme I 


cannot chose (having my senses) but perceive 
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very evell furderance iu my matters, sence 
my comming hither. I thought that I had 
sufficiently discourcid unto yow the discom- 
modities which this delay bringeth unto me. 
And spetially, that they* think’ in this next 
moneth of August, to hold a Parlement against 
me andall my servants. And in the meane 
tyme I am stayde heere, and yet will you that 
I shuld put my self further into your Contrey 
(without seeing yon) and remoove me further 
from myne: atid there to «do me this dishonnor 
at the requestes of my ‘Rebelles, as to send 
Commissioners to heere theim against me, as 
you wold do to a meane subject ; and’ not 
heere me by mouth. ‘Now Madame, I have 
promised you to come to you: and having 
thére made my mone and complaint of those 
Rebelies, ‘and they comming thither not as 
ssessers but as subjectes to answer, I wold 
ave bésought you to heere my justification of 
that'which they have'faulsly set furth against 
me: and if I could not purge myself therdf, 
you might then discharge‘your handés of my 
causes, and let me go for such asITam. But 
to do as you: say, if I wer coulpable, I wold 
be better advised. ‘ Bat being not so, I can- 
not accept this dishonnor at their handes, 
that being in possession they will comme and 
accuse me before your Commissioners, wherof 
I cannot lyke. And seeing you think it to be 
against your honor and cousynage to do other- 
wise, I beseech you that you will not be myne 
enemye untill you may see how I can dis- 
charge my self every waye. Arid to suffre 
me to go into France where I have a dowe 
to mainteyn mej; or at the least to go into 
Scotland, with assurance that if there come 
any strangers thither, I will bynd my self for 
their retourne without any prejudice to you. 
Or if it pleasé you’ not to do thus, I protest 


that I will not impute. it to falshode if I re-| 


ceyve strangers in my contrey, wythout 
makyng you any other discharge’ for it. Do 
with. my. t your will, the honnor, or 
bleene - Bore L had rather dy 
heere, and that*my faythfull servants, may 
be succoyrid (though you wold not so) by 
strangers, then to suffer theim to be utterly 
undon upon. . + to receyve in tyme to come 
particuler commodite. There be many things 
that mioove me to feare that I shall have to 
doo in this contrey with other then with yow. 
But forasmuch as nothing hath followed upon 
my last mone, I hold my peace. Happen what 
may happe, I have as leef to abyde my for- 
tune, as to seeke it and not fynde it. Further, 
it pleased you to gyve lycence to my subjects 
to go and come. This hath ben refusid me by 
my Lord .Scroope and M* Knolles {as they 
say) by your commandement, because I wold 
not depart hence to your charge untill I had 
answer of this Lettre ; though I shewed them 
that yow requyred my answer upon the two 
pointz conteyned in your Lettre. Th'one is 
(to let you breefly understand them) I am 
come to you to’ make my mone to yuu; the 
whitch being heard; I would declare unto you 
myné innocency, and then requyre your ayde. 
And’ for tack therof I cannot but make my 
mone and complaint to God, that I am not 
lieatd in my just quarell; and to appele to 
other Princes to have respect therunto, as 
my case-requyreth ; andto‘'you Madame first 
of all, when ‘you shall have examynid your 
conscience before and have him for ‘witnes : 
and th’other, which is to come further into 
your Contrey, and not to ‘come to your ‘pre- 
selice : I will esteeme that as no favor, but 





will take it for the contrary: obeying it as a 
thing forced.” 

Thisis piteons work : and where could we find 
amore just yet melting exposure of the crafty 
policy pursued by Elizabeth and her ministers 
towards the unhappy captive who had fled 
into their thrall, and whom they finally mur- 
dered? 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Moral Gallantry :—A Discourse addressed 
to the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain, 
&c. by Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, 
advocate to King Charles 1. and James vir.* 
—This. book, though published in 1821, has 
escaped our reading till lately, when its 
curious character struck us considerably. It 
is, indeed rather dull; but the mode in 
which a man of the rank, experience, attain- 
ments, and morality, of Sir G. Mackenzie 
treats many questions, affords as remarkable 
a view of the difference of manners as,conld 
be obtained from the most vivid contrast, 
even if engrafted on fiction. One brief quo- 
tation on Popularity, will exhibit the Author’s 
style : 

%e Consider seriously, whether it be not 
more eaxy and pleasant to be enjoying your- 
selves with a generous. friend, than by run- 
ning up and down the world, gaining such as 
serve for nothing, but to say, You are a brave 
gentleman; which, if it were a fine thing, 
they would not have it to bestow: for it is 
not reasonable to think that Providence 


TY| would deposite fine things in such hands; 


and it choses its servants ill, if these be its 
stewards.” 


The British Code of Duelt we took up 
with a strong desire to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the laws respecting what is 
illegal; but our curiosity was speedily 
damped, by a circumstance of momentous 
impert. Locking over the Contents,” 
wé found among other heads the followitig— 

“< Advdntage of Killing Critics. . , 38” 
This is, consequently, a book of which we 
would discourage the reading. It inculcates 
dangerous doctrines ;—it talks of thé time 
‘¢ when every man has a right to knock out 
anether’s brains,’ and yet it quotes the 
Italian proverb— 

Joco di mano—Joco Villano : 
or in French,— 

Jeu de main ;—j eu de Vilain, 
and then it invites gentlemen belonging to 
sporting communities, to communicate illus- 
trative facts—i.e. we presume, upon the ad- 
vantage of Killing Critics !.Upon the whole, 
however, (for we ran through the little 
volume.in our fright) there are some sen- 
sible observations in these pages; though 
they are rather the bolstering of modern 
incident upon obsolete chivalry. The,print- 


the first edition of Duel will never have a 
Second. 


Rosaline de Vere.t—Two philosophers in 
petticoats, a coquet in pantaloons, German 
mysticism, and French sentiment, are here 
blended together, in a tale of no great in- 
terest. We are sorry to give a young lady 
like Rosaline de Vere snch:an ungracious 
reception, but, really, we have nothing more 
flattering to say in her favour:—for we think 

* Colburn, London ; and T. Ogilvie, Glasgow ; 12mo. 

+ 12mo. Knight & Lacey. 

¢ Treuttel & Wirtz, Treuttel, jun., & Richter. 
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ing is extremely careless; and, we taney,, 


the noble author (Lord Dillon) has entirely 
mistaken his ground in the publication. His 
Lordship’s extraordinary mind (improved by 
long travel, and enlightened by great expe- 
rience of society of every class worth culti- 
vating at home and abroad) may have pene- 
trated mysteries hid from less observant 
eyes; but the truth is, that the more deeply 
he thas investigated and* ‘the more acutely 
he has sifted the system of Kant and the 
existing state of German and Italian feeling 
and manners, the less proper and effective is 
the framework he has chesen (a Novel) fer 
developing the important discoveries he has 
made. There is, however, an episode in 
these volumes (founded on fact) which will 
be read with that attention which a tale of 
suffering excites ; and as for the general in- 
formation concealed: under the cloak of 
fiction, we can only,exptess our regret that 
Lord D. did not adopt'dhother medium, 
sinee this can neither attract the readers of 
romanice, nor satisfy the loversof philosophy. 





Russia.—The first half of the Atlas of the 
South Sea, published by Commodore Krusen- 
stern, at the expense of the government, has 
just appeared. The Emperor has.accepted the 
dedication of the work, and caused his appro- 
bation of it to be officially announced to the 
author. Besides the importance of this work to 
hydrography and ek peng is very interest- 
ing in another point ef.view. It is only a hun- 
dred years since Russia has passessed a fleet, 
and only twenty years since the Russians 
began to navigate those seas; and here we 
have already a scientific hydrographical work, 
containing, in part from actual observation, 
most interesting information, and improve- 
ments in Nautical Geography. On the first 
voyage of the Russians round the world (1803, ) 
Commodore Krusenstern became sensible of 
the necessity of forming a;collection of charts 
of those seas, which sliould be more complete 


fig— | and aptlentic-than sores Arrowsmith and 


Espinosa ; and-contain, ras possibile; all 
the most recemt discoveries which are now , 
scattered in atumber of voluminous publica- 
tions, inconvenient, and too expensive for 
common use. He began at that time to col- 
lect materials for this undertaking, the means 
for the execution of which he has derived 
from his own extensive experience, as well as 
from the labours of modern and ancient navi- 
gators, and his correspondence with the most 
distinguished hydrographers in Europe. After 
many years labour, M. Krusenstern now 
gives to the world. the first half of such a 
work, which.contains a General Chart of the 
Pacific Ocean ; and on 14 sheets, 19 Special 
Charts of groupes of Islands in the Southern 
half of it. The latter are all drawn upon the 
same scale (1g inch to one degree of the 
Equator.) The General Chart extends from 
71° South latitude to 5° North latitude; it 
comprises. 180° of longitude, viz. from the 
western point of New Hollatid to the meri- 
dian ef Cape Horn: This Chart contains there- 
fore, besides the continent of New Holland 
and. the Islands, within the limits ‘of ‘the 
Southern Ocean, also the Southern part of ' 
the Indian Ocean, The Special Charts are: 
New Guinea, the Coral Sea, the ‘Coast of 
New South Wales, Van: Dieman’s Land, the 
Admiralty Islands, New Ireland, New Bri- 
tain, the Archipelagoes of Santa Cruz, the 
Luisiada, the Marquesas, Solomon’s Islands, 
New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, New 
Zealand, the Friendly Islands, the Society ' 





Islands, the Fidjee Islands; ‘the Navigators © 
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Islands, and the Low Islands. . With these 
Charts there are 16 separate plans of parti- 
cularly interesting straits, harbours, . and 

- bays, which are all laid down with the great- 
est accuracy. The Charts are engraved by 
Messrs. Koschkin and Kalpekow, and. the 
writing by M. Frolow. With this Atlas there 
is a quarto volume of 5 sheets of explana- 
tory Memoirs, containing nautical informa- 
tion, and a critical review of the labours and 
observations of preceding hydrographers. A 
special Memoir on the winds and curreats in 
the South Sea is prefixed by way of introduc- 
tion, We learn from the Preface that the 
second part cannot be expected in less than 
two years. It will be more important to geo- 
graphers than the first, as it is to contain the 
northern half of the Pacific Ocean, which is 
at present less known, and to a more accu- 
rate acquaintance with which the Expeditions 
of the Russians in those seas have so much 
contributed, and still continue to do.: To 
make this important work, which is written 
in the Russian language, more extensively 
useful, the Emperor has commissioned Com- 
modore Krusenstern to prepare, also at his 
expense, a French edition of it, which is now 
in the press, and will be published in the 
course of this Summer. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORA MONOMIENSES.—LETTER VI. 
Local Superstitions. 

@h monstrous—oh strange—we are haunted ! 

Pray, masters, fly—masters, help !—Mid. Night’s Dr. 
Tuere is something good humoured in Irish 
superstition—something qui donne de la joie 
dans la peur. We have no witches—none of 
those ugly, ill favoured, earthly realities, 
which bratalize and stupify the minds of a 
portion of our Own boors; but there is scarce 
a hill, alotgh, a dingle, a fort, or an old ruin, 
which does not call np within the peasant’s 
mind some wild and poetically fearful asso- 
ciation. 

Let me see :—Here I have them—all that 
I was enabled to collect. from the country 
people, who are quite as communicative as 
they are inquisitive—I have them in petto 
before me in a stoutly bound note-book, 
which was the constant companion of my 
pedestrian excursions. A. B.C.—F. K. L. 
—~Limerick—aye, this is the page. Here I 
begiu my faéry tonrr—Limerick,—yes : I have 
gota great many good things under this head. 
Heavens! what a gorgeous display they make 
as I let the pages slip one after another from 
beneath my fingers: Traditions—Supersti- 
tions—Anecdotes—Points of Scenery—Cha- 
racter—Rockites—Hush! What have I said? 
—All in good time: These gentlemen must 
take their turn in time, but at present I have 

nite another matter in head. I will run 
direngh these little memoranda in the order 
in which I find them set down. 

Knuck Fierna. 

The hill of the fairies. This is the loftiest 
mountain io the county abovenamed, and lifts 
its double peak on the Southern side, pretty 
accurately, I believe, dividing it from Cork. 
Numberless are the tales related of this hill by 
the carmen who have been benighted near it 
on their return from the latter city, which is 
the favourite market for the produce of their 
dairies. That there is a Siobrug or fairy 
castle in the Mount, no one in his senses 
presumes to entertain a doubt. On the sum- 
mit of the highest peak is an unfathomable 
well, which is held in very great veneration 





by the peasantry. It is by some supposed to 
be the entrance to the court of their tiny 
mightinesses. A curious fellow at one time 
had the hardihood to cast a stone down the 
orifice ; and then casting himself on his face 
and hands, and leaning over the brink, waited 
to ascertain the falsity of this supposition by 
the reverberation, which he doubted not 
would soon be occasioned by the missile 
reaching the bottoni. But he met with a fate 
scarce less tragical than that of poor Pug, 
who set fire to the match of a cannon, and 
then must needs run to the mouth to see the 
shot go off. Our speculator had his messen- 
ger returned to him with a force that broke 
the bridge of his nose, locked up both his 
eyes, and sent him down the hill at the rate 
of four furlongs per second, at the foot of 
which he was found senseless next morning. 
King. Finvar’s* Cattle. 

Between this mountain and the river Shan- 
non there is a small lake, concerning which a 
very extraordinary report was circulated a 
few years back. Some people indeed may 
imagine it a little too improbable to lend a 
very ready credence to it, Lut I can assuré 
them thatits veracity was not even questioned 
at the time it took place. The lake or lough 
to which I allude is a very pretty one, 
although it is disfigured on one side by a 
piece of ugly bog. On the East, it is over- 
ooked by a hill which makes a very sudden 
descent on its bank; but the slope is delight- 
fully covered with mountain ash, birch, and 
hazel trees, so as to form a very pleasant 
contrast to the dreary flat opposite. At the 
northern end of the water, among patches of 
rude crag, and occasional spots of green, a 
few thatched hovels or cabins are huddled to- 
gether, so as to form a something indescriba- 
bly miserable in appearance, which is digni- 
fied with the appellation of a village : it is 
called Killimicat. Not very far from this, and 
on the borders of the lake—But what are 
these stories worth if taken out of the mouth 
of the original narrator? I shall give this to 
you as I had it myself :—“ You see that little 
meadow there over-right us, Sir,—that was 
the little spot that Morty Shannon took from 
the master. Morty was a snug sculog then, 
and very well to do there, as I hear; but a 
stronger man than he was could not stand 
any thing of a loss in such times as they were. 
Morty wondered what was it that used to 
spoil the growth of his little meadow. There 
was no sign of trespass from the neighbours, 
for the bounds were good, and their cattle 
were all spancelled. But so it was: sorrow 
bit of grass did he ever cut on the field for 
two vears. At last, knowing it to be a good 
bit of ground, he resolved to sit up of a night 
to see what was it used to be there: and so 
he did, himself and his two sons. About 
twelve o’clock, as they were standing, as it 
might be this way, what should they see rising 
cut of the lake only a fine big cow and seven 
heifers, and they making towards his little 
field. ‘ Tha guthine !’ says Morty to himself, 
‘ is this the way of it?’ So he beckoned to 
his sons to come betune them and the lake, 
and turn them into the pound. The old cow 
seen what they were about, and, without ever 
spaking a word, made a dart right between 
the two sons,and into the water with her. 
But the heifers they drove home, and inclosed 
them in a paddock, where they staid for a 
year; until one evening the gorsoon forgot to 
lock the gate, when they all made off into the 
take, and were never heard of more.”. 

* A famous fairy monarch. 
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It is said that there is a magnificent Palace 

under this water, one of whose turrets is visi- 

ble above the surface in a dry summer. This 

report is quite as well attested as the other, 
Old. Raths. 

These very ancient places are a favourite 
haunt of the elves; and woe to the hardy 
man who dares to apply the axe or the spade 
to tree, shrub, or soil, in these hallowed Spots, 
They are very numerously scattered over the 
face of the country, and form great eye-sores 
to the improving class of landholders, who 
have acquired wit enough to contemn the 
superstition, but lack courage to adventure 
first in the cause of common sense. I knew 
one stout man who lost an eye in the attempt 
to root out an old thorn on one of these 
places; another who had a fine meadow 
turned up and destroyed for his pains; and a 
third, who declared that the very night after 
he had superintended an exploit of a similar 
kind, he saw three siteogs, in the shape of 
strapping bucaughs, take each a cleave of turf 
from the reek in front of his house. The reality 
of this latter appearance I was not at all 
inclined to question. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

THE weather during August has been of a 
mixed description; sometimes very hot, at 
other times very cold, with heavy rains... Still 
the general result is a harvest considerably 
exceeding an average crop; aad the greater 
part of it, both in England and Scotland, 
already well housed. Potatoe and turnip 
crops are most luxuriant, and grass and clover 
abundant. Fallows are in a good state : sheep 

and cattle thriving. 

The operations of this month are chiefly 
those of harvesting, reaping, carrying, stack- 
ing, thatching,.and.in some. places threshing 
out grain in the fields by pottable machines. 
In elevated and all late situations, wheats 
are sown on fallows towards the end of the 
month; and where in such sites wheat is 
sown on clover layers, it is often put in ear- 
lier. In dry warm districts, as in some parts 
of Surrey and Hampshire, and also in Nor- 
folk, when the wire-worm is common, it is 
better to defer sowing layers till October ; 
and then to use a roller after the plough, or 
what is erroneously termed the Humpshire 
pressing plough, of which an improved form 
was constructed by the late Mr.-Weir of 
Oxford Street, and very much approved of. 








NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY! ! 


A FRENCHMAN, of the name of Chabrier, 
has published a Dissertation on the Universal 
Deluge. 

M. Chabrier’s occupations obliging him, it 
appears, to travel frequently, especially in 
the north of Germany, he was extremely 
puzzled by the blocks of granite (frequently 
of vast size,) which are scattered in profu- 
sion on both sides of the Elbe, in the territo- 
ties of Bremen and Hamburg, Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, &c. ; all which countries are very 
remote from the granite mountains, The re- 
sults of his Jong and arduous meditations are 
here given to the public in the form of a 
theory, which, like many other geological 
theories, has been produced by a desire to 
explain a particular phenomenon, apparently 
irreconcileable with any other geological hy- 
pothesis. M. Chabrier, convinced that the 
aforesaid blocks of granite did not come from 





the Hartz Mountains or from Sweden, con- 
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cludes that they must be aérolites!! Having 
subsequently ascertained, by a scrupulous ex- 
amination of the mountains, that they were 
only heaps of rubbish, he began to doubt 
whether the granite spread over the surface 
of the globe had been formed and crystallized 
in a primitive sea, which (says he) nobody had 
seen. Accordingly, after he had obtained the 
certainty of the contrary, he formally denies 
this fact, and does not hesitate to assert, that 
the granite came, as it is, from the atmo- 
sphere, with the other sfibstances to which it 
is sometimes united, and by which it is also 
often surrounded. This terrible shower of 
mountains—arising from the fragments of a 
planetary body violently struck by a comet, 
or caused by the explosion of the central vol- 
cano of that planet—poured at once upon the 
nucleus of ours, about which M. Chabrier does 
not trouble himself, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Andes, &c. and all such beds of primitive 
rocks. These substances in combustion, fall- 
ing on the tufted forests of the earth, reduced 
them to pitcoal!! 

This, he farther maintains, was undoubtedly 
the planet which had for its satellites the four 
little moons, Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, and Juno, 
which irrefragably prove the former existence 
ef that unfortunate planet. But even this 
monstrous shower of mountains is not enough 
for M. Chabrier: it was accompanied, he 
says, by all the waters of the planet, which, 
falling in cataracts, submerged the earth and 
deluged its inhabitants ; but the rain of wa- 
ters preceded that of the solids, and the 
latter came very opportunely to confine the 
waters in part, and to form our present con- 
tinents and mountains,—but for which, Noah 
would not have found a resting-place. We 
must refer our readers to the work itself for 
the series of roofs and reasonings adduced 
by the author, which will we dare say cOnvince 
them that M. Chabrier’s system is extremely 
probable, and that it bears all the marks of 
reality in the simple and easy explanation 
of all the facts. Thus, for instance, the fossil 
trees and fish, the petrified human skeleton 
of Guadaloupe, are remains of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms of the destroyed pla- 
net, the fragments of which we tread under 
foot. But an idea which is certainly new, and 
deserving of the most serious attention, ac- 
cording to M. Chabrier, is, that some of the 
hnman creatures of this planet, notwithstand- 
ing their rough usage, may have survived this 
fall: and it is thus he accounts for the differ- 
ence of races characterized by Blumenbach, 
Cuvier, &e. Thus the Negroes, the Ameri- 
cans, or the Malays, are probably descendants 
of the inhabitants of another world, which 
was annihilated to punish our first parents. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
A Society has just been formed in London, 


the object of which is to promote the stady of| yojice of A 


Chemistry in all its branches. There are to 
be ordinary Meetings every fortnight ; and it 
appears from the book of regulations, &c. 
emitted (though the whole design is not very 
explicitly described,) that Lectures, Discus- 
sions, Experiments, and a Lecture Room and 
Library open during five days in the week, 
enter into the proposed plan. When we 


consider the universal utility of Chemistry, 
and the wonderful advances which that sci- 
ence is. making, we cannot but wish well to 
this young Institution. When we see more of 
its actual progress, we trust we shall be able 
to speak more decidedly in its recommenda- 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Extract from an‘Qdy eis thy érevOeplay, composed 
by Dionisius Solomon, of Zante. 

[These verses in the Greek vulgar language, as now 
used, are not only curious in a philological light, but 
will, we think, interest our readers, as a specimen of 
Grecian feeling at this period. The whole MS. poem 
whence they are taken consists of 156 verses, and it 
certainly possesses great merit both in the turn of the 
expression and in the fervour of the thoughts.—Ed.] 
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at this. 


this, see us covered with blood in this cruel fight 
dren, and ridicule religion. 

of the night calls for vengeance. 

an instant! 
whistles in 


our hair (ears.) 


from political causes ? 
the Cross—Come, Kings, come and strike i” 
St. John’s Wood, G.L 


Men, renowned for valour, place. here the 
Cross, and exclaim unanimously, ‘‘ Kings ! look 


. 


“* Hear ye not, ye images of God, that voice? 
Already ages have passed, and it has not ceased 


monstrated by the scanty fruit that they have 
produced: this is an admitted fact. The 
triumphant taunt of foreigners—the reluc- 
tant avowal of Englishmen. Inherent and 
rooted inaptitude, or, at least, a defect of 
taste for the fine arts, is the cause assigned 
by the belief or jealousy of the former, and 
can, at present, be no otherwise disproved 
than by inference and analogy—by an appeal 
to British excellence in congenial pursuits. 
Excluding from our consideration the pre- 
eminence of the British name in the ranks of 
Science, it is scarcely less distinguished in 
the products of the imagination, Not. only 
our philosophers, but our poets and our 
novelists, are nearly as celebrated, and in 
several instances perhaps more the theme of 
panegyric, on the Continent, than amongst 
ourselves, Ossian, Young, and Richardson, 
unquestionably stand higher in foreign, than 
in native estimation: and in the mechanical 
arts and manufactures, which so eminently 
display the powers of invention, our supe- 
riority will hardly be dispnted. Our en- 
gravers, likewise, and our architects, may 
challenge competition, and must command 
admiration. These are cognate studies, 
founded on similar elements, and yielding, 
it might be expected, similar results. Still 
the English name is undistinguished in the 
schools of painting; and, at least in tle 
higher department, where invention dictates 
and imagination sways, our reputation is su- 
bordinate aud eclipsed. 

The true and solvent reason, it may be 
confidently asserted, is the absence of that 
patronage which government or the legisla- 
ture alone can give—of that emulation which 
models of excellence can best excite. I am 
deeply sensible of the operation and benefit 
of individual exertion; every day presents 
to my view its wonders in the achievements 
of our merchants and mechanicians, who, in 
the just appreciation.of their resources, repel 
rather than invite royal or parliamentary .in- 
terference; but there are enterprises beyond 
the usual reachof private fortunes—Churches, 
edifices, and monuments of extensive corm- 
pass, necessarily transcend the power of in- 
dividual means ; and so, in a great measure, 
must those compositions to which an artist 
devotes years of labour, and the undivided 
intensity of his mind. They cannot, like en- 


“©The sign which you adore is this ; and for | &T@vings, be made to repay by their number 


the cost of execution ;* nor can they, unless 


“The dogs! incessantly they insult it, and| converted into public property, gratify the 
trample it under foot; they sacrifice their chil-| public eye, and inform the public taste, as 


our great buildings are intended and calcu- 


“* On account of this Cross they have shed the | lated to do. 
blood of innocent Christians, which in the depth 


Parliament has, on various occasions, ad- 
vanced the cause of literature and science, 
as well as of the arts, by its powerful as- 
sistance. The noble collections that adorn 


“ ae sides, crying like the | the British Museum, at length relieved from 
~y Mel? oy hee : breath 0 wiod which | injudicious restrictions, are now. truly sub- 


servient to public use. That such restrictions 


“< What then will you do? Will you suffer us| should have been so long suffered to coun- 
to gain onr liberty, or will you deprive us of it) teract the liberality of the legislature, and 


that similar impediments should, in almost 


‘ If this last is your intention, see before you | every other establishment, still obstruct in- 


formation, is deeply to be lamented; the 
more so, as the circumstance forms an un- 





FINE ARTS: 
TO HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


[Second Letter. ] 





tion. 








seemly contrast with the freer regulations of 
the Continent. Several instances can, in like 
manner, be adduced of Parliamentary aid 
towards literary enterprises, such as the 


THE KING 
On the Establishment of the National Gallery.| collection and arrangement of historical re- 





* The extensive and fortanate vommercial opera- 


THE little culture bestowed on_the higher | tions of the late Alderman Boydell in this department, 
arts of design in England, is sufficiently de-| are well known. 
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cords and documents. A grant to tht éffect spexceett thie invested capital. So reckoned fiect“honour on the renowned ages are con- 
col ; 


“was made so late as last. year; so that the 


nt of legislative interposition is abun- 

- dantly established. Would that it had been 
earlier adopted’; and that our monarchs had 
pursned the example of our first Charles in 
the choice and co}lection of the great masters! 
Would that, in the appropriation of funds for 
the construction of churches, &c. a portion 
had been added or reserved for the decora- 
tions of painting and sculpture. The reproach 
which we are now anxious to efface, would 
long since have been obliterated. Russia 
would not now boast the treasures of Hough- 


ton,* nor would the magnificent gallery of 
Orleans adorn private residences in place of 


being exposed to public admiration. These 
were irreparable errors, not. only by the ‘ab- 
straction of property far-more valuable than 
the cost, but still more by the loss of the 
effect they were calculated to produce. 

Genius, I am aware, cannot be created by 
patronage; but it can be stimulated and 
educed under the combined influence of those 
urgent springs of action—emulation and re-' 
compense. Sculpture has, within a recent 

tiod, been admitted into our churches. 
Why not also invite the fruits of the kindred 
art? In such repositories they would find au 
appropriate seat, and an enduring residence, 
“ «rijara és det; ’+ and no long interval 
would elapse before the words of Vasari’s 
friend ‘would be applicable: ‘“‘ Che io non 
credo che ci bisogne desiderare I’antiche per 
prenderne diletto ; e admirarle pero che sono 
stati tali i maestri di queste arte.”—Vol. 3, 
edit. Giunti, 1568. 

The English painter, it is said, and the ex- 
pression is not confined to the ignorant, is too 
much disposed to overrate his works. This, 
however, is the pretext of illiberality, which 
seeks to-withhold the aera Jong toil 
and intense Stidy, an ee. @ poverty 
the basis of pet It is. not easy t0'de- 
fine by what scale of ap raisembijrthe pro- 
ductions of genius are to be estimated ;_ but 
national justice can alone apply the measure 
of value to that which adds lustre-to the na- 
tional name. Compared with their number 
and their merit, few, it will be allowed, of 
our artists have accumulated fortunes ; and 
if wealth were to lead to indolence, it is not 
desirable that they shorid, 

In claiming special protection for works of 
the highest class, it is not meant, I beg to re- 

eat, to exclude the other branches of the art 
due consideration. “ When the higher 
arts of design flourish, says Reynolds, the 
inferior ends will be answered of course,” 
and that, in particular, can never fail of pa- 
- tronage, which vivifies, it may be said, the 
canvass, and transmits to after generations 
the great, the beneficent, and the wise. 

But the National:Gallery, under proper re- 
gulations, and the directive control of able 
and enlightened be nae se will ope’ 
every avenue to the aspirations of talent. It 
will constitute a prolific source of accumulat- 
ing wealth, not only by the monuments it will 
preserve, but by the sums it must save.: If 
the great enterprises of the Art be placed 
beyond the reach of private remuneration, 
and are therefore entitled, in a peculiar de- 
gree, to public encouragement, they eventu- 
ally constitute a fund of substantial as well 
as of ornamental opulence; and even in pe- 
cuniary calculation, the return will be found 

* The collection formerly, Sir Robert Walpole’s,and 


factures. 


tension, 
sionally followed the hopes, and error may 


experience, the ensuimg year may be expect- 
ed to adduce many valuable improvements in 
their system. The exhibition opened for the 
sale of modern pictures, in February, is rather 
too early to be productive, but next year a 
second exhibition will display those modern 
works, by British artists, that have already 
appeared before the public. This institution 
is well calculated to introduce pictures into 
notice preparatory to their presentation to the 
National Gallery. . 


But foremost in consideration, is the Roya! 
Academy, as the great school.of art 
every otherestablishitier:; should be subsidiary. 
It ishowever incomplete: it wants rooms for 
exhibition independent of those devoted to 
study. It is not generally known that those 
rooms are closed to the students during the 
period of the exhibition, to the interruption of 
study, but necessary to the present existence 
of the Institution, which has no other pecu- 
niary fund. The local disadvantages are so 
apparent, that we may expect to see them re- 
moved next Session of Parliament, and the 
suggestion of anhonourable Member* adopted 
for completing the noble edifice. There would 
then be no impediment to continuons study, 
and ample space would be afforded in the ex- 
hibition rooms for the display of contempo- 
rary works, side by side, in equal and ho- 
nourable competition. Many of them, on the 
contrary, are now placed under every disad- 
vantage of light and position, ortransterred to 
those private exhibitions which are attempted 
to be puffed into notice by inflated and un- 
seemly panegyric. That was not the road to 
fortune or to tame pursued by the old masters, 
who thought it sufficient to court public favour 
at the point of the pencil, and thus address 
the mind through the most beautiful of our 
organs, silently but expressively. Were the 
rooms at Somerset House more spacious, pri- 
vate exhibitions would imply a fear of com- 
petition, and involve a contession of demerit: 
at present an excuse may be pleaded, and in 
some instances, no deubt, fairly. These local 
defects are still more conspicuous in the 
medley and crowding of the room devoted to 
Sculpture, where specimens that would re- 








sold by his family to the Empress of Russia. 
- + Thucydides i. 22. 


apoleon in his speliations, which, while they | signed to comparative obscurity. 
adorned his capital, became, by the attrac- 
tions of the Louvre, as much the sources of| of monopoly, favouritism and.cabal, require 
wealth as the emblems of glory. The offer of| as little to be pointed out,,as it would: be 
Lonis xtv. for thé Transfiguratione of Raf-| painful to dwell on them;, but scarcely has 
faele, was equivalent to 100,000/. of our.mo-| merit a more deadly foe to contend with than 
ney: yet it was rejected, though solicited as | the nipping repulse which too often blasts the 
a favour by that powerful monarch ; for the| promise of ‘rising ingenuity. Examples of 
loss of that master effort of the mind would | early superiority and anticipated experience 
have been irreparable. Rome never could re-| may be rare, but, when found, they should be 
deem it. The immense pecuniary contributions | cherished, not repressed. 
paid by foreigners to Italy, and the affluence | legislators or warriors—of Alexander, Condé, 
of our own countrymen in particular to that}or Pitt; nor, in the walks of poetry and sci- 
classic ground, are sufficiently felt. Not that] ence, of Milton, Pope, and Pascal ; but had 
I wish to deter the student from visiting the | the first emanations of Raffaelle’s superior 
genial soil of taste, but what is now almost of | mind been prematurely checked, what monu- 
necessity will then be of option; and England | ment would now subsist of the most perfect of 
may become the emporium of the Fine Arts| painters ? The short compass of his life would 
as well as the centre of Commerce and Manu-| hardly have allowed ‘him time to recover from 


The fatal effects in all public undertakings, 


I speak .not: of 


the shock ; for he possessed not tlie salient 


The ‘British Institution, as the harbinger| energies: of Byron; and his meeker spirit 
of the greater Establishment, has been of} would have shrunk from. the reproof which 
signal benefit; bnt its object required ex-| operated so beneficially on the faculties of the 
Disappoiutment, it is true, occa-| noble bard, and, like the spear of Ithuriel, 


displayed his gigantic powers in their genuine 


sometimes have misguided the judgment of| dimensions. Never, indeed, was prophecy 
the directors; but, with the promptitude that | more signally falsified than that which con- 
they have evinced to adopt the correctious of| signed the illustrious poet to mental nullity 


and lordly vegetation; but the able and im- 
partial superintendents of the National Gal- 
lery well know that, genius is a sensitive 
plant, and will not be wanting in the discri- 
mination of character, or application of en- 
couragement. : 

They will have to struggle, too, with that 
fleeting and versatile dispenser of favour— 
Fashion, which, though ultimately, perhaps, 
submissive to the sounder canons of judge- 
ment, fails not for.a time -to exercise a 
banetul influence. We have. seen the malig-+ 


to which} @2ncy-of- its sway ight thy cea we of 


Barry; ‘but: negatys honor gloriam inten. 
dit,” and posterity will assign. to that emi- 
nent man the station intended for him by 
Nature. On-the other hand, what can jus- 
tify the application of Pope's magnificent 
eulogy to such a man as Jervas, 

“ His art was nature, and bis pictures thought’’ ? 
As the dominion of Fashion, however, can- 
not be extinguished, it would be well to give 
it a beneficial direction, and at least to deter 
its votaries and pretended connoisseurs, on 
their return from the contemplation. of models 
and the sources of information abroad, from 
disparaging native art by undistinguishing 
censure. This is not the example given, or 
conduct pursued by HIM, who is not less en- 
titled by the accomplishments of his mind 
than the exaltation of his rank, to become the 
arbiter of Taste, and to control the aberra- 
tions of Fashion. 

The progress already made in the assem- 
blage of the eld masters is considerable, and, 
by gradual additions, will form a collection 
worthy of a great empire. Itis not, as I un- 
derstand, intended to purchase large lots to- 
gether. Thisis probably right, for, with the 
foundation that is already laid, when valu- 
able works can be separately acquired, it 
may be preferable to make a selection and 
wait for opportunities; but I would suggest 
as a measure of general utility, the removal 
of all duty on old paintings and sculpture.* 
Their introduction should be encouraged, 
not checked. 

* I would extend the same aivantage to the produc- 
tions of the foreign press ; but with such limitation of 








avenue of intellectual light and riches should ob- 





* Mr. Croker, 





structed. 


time as should poet vested rights and Lory No 
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But no ore knows better than Your Ma-| with almost a new feature of the mezzotinto 
that every protection should be afforded | engraving, well calculated to rescue it from 


es 
to Listeathane of Arts: they are the harbin- 
gers of refinement, and the heralds of pros- 
périty: they diffuse a radiance round the 
throne, and a Justre ou the administration 
that cherishes them. They have, accordingly, 
ever been the objects of Your Royal muni- 
ficence ; and to them, as grateful. deposita- 
ries, may be most securely intrusted, the 
perpetuation of Your Majesty’s name, and 
the memory of Your sway over a great and 
enlightened péople.* The trophies of war 
have faded and passed away,. where the. mo- 
numents of Genius alone survive to attest the 
existence, and record the achievements of 
fallen or extinct nations.t 
May it please. Your Majesty, 
Your Majesty’s most dutitul Servant, 
Bruton Street, And most faithful Subject, 
Berkeley Square. Epwarp:D. Leany. 


Independently of the respect due to the 
Great Personage whom I have the honour to 
address, I have been induced in this, the 
first, and probably the last obtrusion of my 
name in this way on the public, to affix 
signature, that the’ responsibility of m - 
nions may rest with myself, and tha one 
else may be at the’ troubie of ‘disclaiming 
them. The subject, I felt as I proceeded, in 
place of two, would have supplied materials 
tor several, letters. 





* “Cetera principibus statim adesse ; unum insa- 
tiabiliter parandum ; prosperam sui memoriam.’’—7<a- 
citus iv. 38. 

+ Thebes, Babylon, Palmyra, &c. 





The Rivers of England. W.B. Cook. 

OF this delightful poplication (the commence- 
ment vf which “W® so fayourabiy notfced;) 
No. 3 is in great forwardness, and will 
shortly appear. It contains Kirkstall Abbey, 
after Girtin; Dart Castle, after Turner; and 
York Minster, after Girtin : the first and last, 
twilights, - 
It is for the benefit of the living that mo- 
numents are raised to the dead,—that the 
memory of deceased worth may stimulate 
to acts worthy of being recorded. Works ot 
departed genius are, in like manner, cherished 
and held‘in esteem, that the living may be 
excited to imitate their excellence. But in 
what regards the Fine Arts, this principle 
has become very questionable ; and it may be 
doubted whether the admiration and homage 
paid to posthum ous works have not operated 
against the exertions of existing talent. The 
pride of possessing the only copy of a book, 
the only or the earliest impression of a print, 
has beeu run to a passion which deserves the 
name of madness ; and if it has not entirely 
quenched the ardour of struggling genius, it is 
only owing to the excellence which is displayed 
at different times in works which cannot be 
overlooked by the candid, though they may be 


underrated by partial prejudice in favour of 


the past, and by the interested zeal of rarity 
hunters and collectors. 

Among the number of productions which 
have a claim to the encouragement and at- 
tention of the public, those of,Mr. Cook uni- 
formly possess a character of excellence which 
obliges us to admit them to our favour ; and 
even the admirers of other countries and 
other times must confess that they have every 


thing to recommend them but the qualities .of feeling impress us very strongly; and we are convinced 


being old and scarce. 


the term which the French artists have applied 
to this style of execution,that of La Magie Noire 
(the black art.) These, specimens exhibit a 
lightness, aud even a transparency, beyond 
what could have been imagined, from this 
style, (especially when applied to landscape,) 
while in the twilight effect and claro oscura of 
the scene, this mode of engraving is eminently 
advantageous. We have had occasion to eb- 
serve that engravings of this kind when exe- 
cuted on steel, are only on a par with line 
engraving, in regard to the number of impres- 
sions that may be worked off; so far this is 
well, but we are steeled against its opera- 
tion in multiplying works of art, which’ is 
rather injurious to the interests of artists. 
Ina former Number, Norham Castle, from 
a drawing by J. M. Turner, engraved «by 
F. Lupton, may compete with the finest ef- 
fects of Rembrant; More Park, with the 
foliage and finish of Clande; while Rochester 
Castle, after A. W. Callcott, resembles the 
quiet ani clear character of Cnyp. Neither 
is the Number about to make its appearance 
less striking in effect and execution. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE LILY. 


I cannot love yon gentle flow’r, 

E’en though it looks so soft and fair : 
Its silvery hue recalls an hour 

Which memory has not learn’d to bear. 


I hear them praise its beauteous form, 
Its snowy vest, and drooping head ; 
And feel that once it could adorn 
The clay-cold breast of CaTH’RINE dead,* 
Then F on | pictures all the past, 
“The death-bed scene,'the dying groan; 
‘The face; where*benuty fled so fast}-+ ~ 
The e¥e, whose every beam was' flown ; ' 


The placid smile; the marble brow, 
Shaded with dark and glossy hair ; 
The lips, where life’s last feeb'e glow 
Had left the rose expiring there. 


They deck’d with flowers the silent clay ; 
With sweetest herbs the coffin drest ; 
In her cold hand the jasmine lay, 
The Lily wither’d on her breast. 


I gaz’d upou my sister’s face, 

And trembling stood in fear and dread : 
Nothing of CaTu’R1ne could I trace 

In that pale form, so:still and dead. 


I saw the eye for ever clos’d, 
Where filial love so brightly shone ;— 
Each soothing smile in death repos’d, 
And every gentle grace was gone. 


I long’d her icy hand to kiss, 
But shrunk in agony and fear : 
To weep had then been almost bliss, 
But, no—I could not shed a tear. bai 


Some flow’ rs the lovely ruin grac’d, 
What met my sight I cannot tell; 
I only saw the Lily plac’d 
Where every virtue lov’d to dwell. 
Eleven years have pass’d away, 
And still ‘the Lily can impart 
A thought to cloud life’s fairest day, 
A pang to wound a Sister’s heart. J. D.t 
* The author’s elder sister, who. died in the 18th year 
of her age. : m 
+ We have reason to believe that these lines are the 
ducti thfal-female, and ‘sen€ to us by a 
e.: Their simplicity’ and 








r of ay 
friend ‘without her knowle 


that nothing of cultivation’is wanted to rank the posses- 


'|thing but speak,. and won 


SUNSET. 
O’er-Heanton * Hills, in glory bright , 
And varied beauty, see the Sun, 
Now:leaves this half the world in night, 
is goodly race of labour run. ; 
‘hose clouds that once ébscured his.course, 
And dull’d the splendour of each ray, 
With added lustre now enforce 
His glory in declining day. 
So o’er the good man’s path are found 
Calamity’s dark clouds to low’r ; 4.'% 
So shall reflection beam around 
The glory of his dying heur. 

So the good Christian course shall cease 
("Midst splendid hope) its stormy way-- 
The weary spirit sink in 5 
And rise, but to eternal day ! *'W, &. 

* Heantoo, near Rarnstapte, it Devonshire. 





ey ANACREONTIC, 

Death Comes but once, the Philosophers say— * 

And ’tis true, my brave boys! but that once is 
a clencher : 

It takes‘us from drinking and loving away ; 

It turns us from warm animation to clay, 

And § va at one blow the best Boozer and 

eucher. 


And Death comes to all, so they. tell us again— 
And that too, my boys, you’ ll find is.ne fable ; 
Which to me is a reason prodigiously plain, 
Before we remains are, while here we remain, 
To drink all we can, and to love all we’re able, 
‘TEUTHA. 
A NEW ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD, 
Impromptu. 
There goes, said D——y, of a priest, 
A. Knight of Tables three at least :— 
What are they? Why, tho’ no great sinner,.- : 
He’s of the Billiard, Card, and’ Dinner. 








SZETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


re Lg ‘WOSPITAL. 
Tis sweet to poise the Iab’ring oar 
That tugs us thour native shore, 
When the Boatswain pipes the barge to man.” 
- - - Wuy, aye, Mr. What's-your-name, 
we were the pride of the ship—all picked men ; 
and if you had seen us in those days, when 
hope and. enterprise spread opr white canvas 
to the breeze, and we either lufft up to get to’ 
wiudward of the enemy, or sailed large'to rm) 
down to the succour ot a friend in. distress, it: 
would haye done good to your heart,-man.. 
Then there was our barge, so neat and trim 
with her gratings in the bow, and starn sheets 
as white as the drifted snow, and every oar a’ 
perfect picture. But to see her under:sail 
with three iugs and a jib set, and the sheets 
trimm’d aft — my eyes! how. she ’d: smack : 
through the breeze, skimming the billow-tops . 
like a flying fish as he dips to wet his wings 
and refresh him in his flight! Oh how sweetly 
she'd walk over the curling: wave and climb : 
the rolling swell. Why she: could do any 
of the. crew - 
loved her as his .own,; tended her with 
the same affection that ‘a ‘fond mother would 
her darling child. But then what's the use 
of speechifying about it- now ?—she’s broke 
up by this time, (though I’m glad I didn’t 
see it, for every stroke of the axe would have 
gone to my heart ;) and of the jovial lads that 
once manned her, some are cast like weather- 
beaten shattered hulks adrift upon the Ocean 
of Distress, exposed to the windy storm and 
tempest, without a port.in view or friendly 
barqué:to hail them in adversity. Ah, they . 
think of the barge now, and on those times, they 
will never see again, when they were called the 


aa 





sor of so fine a mind high , but a further 





In the Number before us, we are presented 





among poets. fu 
study of the mechanism and niceties of composition. Ed. 


\jolly ‘ coach horses’ that never flinched from 
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theirduty. Every soul was first captain ofa gun; 
and our Coxswain, Joe Snatchblock, was one 
of the finest féllows in the ficet, be the other 
where he would—six foot two inches without 
his shoes—a heart like a prince and the spirit 
of a lion—generons and brave. Why, Lord 
love you, Mr. What’s-your-name, he was-the 
very man as nailed the colours to the mast on 
board the Belly-quekes in Duncan’s action. 
I thinks I sees him now. Up went the helm, 
and away we bore down right into the thick 
of it: slap comes a shot athwart the halliards, 
and down rattles the ensign. ‘‘ Hurrah!” 
shouted Mynheer in exultation. ‘“ Dunder de 
bloxam!” roared Joe from the gangway ; and 
shaking his fist at the enemy, ‘‘ Dunder de 
bloxam, but we’ll give it you presently!” 
and then he ran aft, and rolling up the flag, 
tucked it under his arm, and skimmed away 
aloft like a sky-rocket, while the musket-balls 
came pouring round him in leaden showers 
“* Grape and cannister to the five aftmost 
guns, (cried the first Lieutenant ;) point them 
well at the enemy’s poop—watch the roll, 
and be steady, my men! ”—* Aye, aye, Sir;” 
and we clapped the grapes into the still, and 
press’d them down with cannister, ramming 
all home with a vengeance. Rattle went a 
volley at Joe again, but we matched ’em for it 
in prime style; we smoked their manceuvres 
and powdered their wigs. Yes, yes, our grape 
was squeezed into Win de grave for a good 
many—it damaged their upper works and 
knocked away their understandings.- Well, 
d’ ye see, by this time Joe had got to the 
main-top,mast head with the ensign under 
his arm, the hammer betwixt his teeth, and 
the nails in his pocket; so he shoves one 
through the head of the flag just below the 
toggle, and drives it into the mast above the 
cross-trees. Down he comes about half a 
dozen rattlins, aud in wept another nail, and 
so on till he descended to the maih-cap, where 
he took a severe turn with the éack, and ham- 
mered all fast, At this moment all hands at 
their quarters were casting one eye aloft and 
the other at their gun, like a crow peeping 
into a pitcher, or a goose at a thunder-cloud. 
‘¢ Huzza!” roared Joe, as he threw out the 
fly of the ensign, which catching the breeze, 
waved majestically above us, floating in gran- 
deur, like the Genius of Britain ‘soaring on 
the wings of Victory. ‘‘ Huzza!” shouted 
Joe again, slueing his starn tothe Dutchman, 
and slapping his hand in an inexpressible at- 
titude, while they returned the salute with a 
round of musketry that, had he not been bomb 
proof, must have knocked him off his perch. 
** Huzza!” responded the main and quarter- 
decks; the lower-deck caught the soul-en- 
livening strain, and three hearty cheers re- 
sounded from all hands. At it we went again 
like fighting-cocks, for, d ’ye see, we expected 
some of the right sort in the prizes—real right 
arnest Schiedam Ginever. At it we went, 
while Joe came sliding down the top-mast 
back-stay like a cat. ‘‘ Weel behaved, my 
mon, weel behaved! (said the Captain—he 
was a Scotchman, though his name was Eng- 
lish.) Troth ye ’ve the spizit of a Highlander. 
Bring the warthy soul a glass o’ grog; or 
mayhap you would like it pure and uncon- 
taminated.” Joe preferred the stuff stark 
naked with the jacket off, and standing on the 
break of the poop, he held it up to mortify the 
Dutchmen; but fearing an envious shot might 
crack the heart of his darling, he turned his 
. back by way of protection, and stowed it 
away in his spirit-room in an instant, Well, 


d "ye see, we y close alongside, locked yard- 








atm atid yard-arm, and “hammered away 
round and grape, great guns and small arms, 
till Mynheer Van Scatterbrauckens dropped 
the tackle-falls, mounted their pipes, and 
thrusting their handsinto the breeches-pockets 
of their small-clotles, showed they had sur- 
rendered. Ah, Dancan was the boy! He 
was none of your butterfly gentry—only fit 
for asummer’s creise. He out-Witt-ed the 
whole of *em, conquered Winter, and hoisted 
his ensign as the flag of Liberty. Mayhap, 
Mr. What's-your-name, you never saw him, 
with his open manly countenance, expressive 
of true courage and benevolence, and his 
curling locks flowing gracefully over his head ; 

A furious lion in battle—so let him ; 

But, duty appeased, in mercy a lamb. 

Yes, he’d a heart that could feel for an- 
other ; and there’s not a Tar in Greenwich 
moorings but reverences his name, for he was 
their father and their friend: but he’s gone 
(as the chaplain used to tell us,) he’s gone 
the way of all flesh, and poor Joe, too, has 
fost the number of his mess. He was made 
a Boatswain before his death, and then he 
got married; for he said a Boatswain’s war- 
rant warn’t worth a rush without the par- 
son’s spliced to the end on’t, and no Boat- 
swain could carry on duty without a mate. 
But, somehow or other, it proved a misfortu- 
nate appointment; for Mrs. Snatchblock, as 
soon as the commission was read, topp’d the 
officer over him, and wanted to be Master. 
* No, no, (says he) Mrs. S., every man to 
his station, and the cook by the main-sheet. 
I’ve fought for my rating, and I'll keep it.” 
But, bless your heart, what ’s the use of boast- 
ing when the ladies are determined to have 
their own way: why, d’ye see, she fought 
for it too; and as for rating, why she’d rate 
him alt day long, till at last poor Joe gave in; 
and it was found one morning that he. bad 
died in his birth, without a friendly hand to 
close his sky-lights. I can remember him 
when he used to sit in the box abaft the 
skipper, smiling and happy as long as he 
could see every one else so. After he left 
the Belly-quekes, he was Coxswain.to Tommy 
P—, when he commanded the Le Juste, and 
was a great favourite with his Captain. One 
4th of June (that’s the King’s birth-day— 
good old George that’s dead and gone,) all 
the senior officers of the fleet went ashore 
from Spithead, rigged out in full uniform, to 
pay their respects to the Commander-in-Chief. 
The tide was ebbing strong out of Portsmouth 
harbour, and many of the boats landed their 
Captains upon South Sea Beach. Capt. P— 
was one of the number ; and he and Joe made 
sail for the Admiral’s house, through the 
arched gateway under the ramparts. Well, 
just as they hauled their wind round the cor- 
ner by the Marine Barracks, an immense 
monster of a drayman, with a sack of wet 
grains on his shoulder, run designedly right 
aboard of the Captain, and plastered his gold 
laced coat with sanctum smearem. This was 
abominably provoking ; and so Tommy hove 
too, and remonstrated with the fellow on his 
brutality, but he only answered with a volley 
of curses and abuse. Up comes Joe, like a 
first-rate with a free sheet, lightens the gem- 
man of his cargo, and capsizes him without 
so much as by your leave. Howsomever, up he 
roused again in a minute, and Joe stood all 
ready to one 8 block with him ; but, “ hold, 
avast! (cried P—) the quarrel’s mine; I want 
no man to fight for-me. As for you, y’un- 





manly scoundrel, I’ll—: but come along, 
come along ;” and so he cotched hold of his 


——————— 
arm, and some of the marines the other, and 
took him into thé barrack-yard: A ‘ring was 
formed, and when the fellow found ’twas in 
—— ve! n to | emmy me like 'a 
witch saying her prayers. 0, no, (Says 
Tommy) you fasvlved ‘ie like a Sheek svar, 
and now you shall have blackguard’s play for 
it.” So he unbuckles his sword, and dowses 
his coat and hat, while the drayman stripp’d 
ship to bare poles. Joe claimed the honour 
of standing by his officer, and took bis station 
second-him—heart-him, as they say in the 
classics; and a companion performed the 
same office for his opponent, who expected 
to make a mere plaything of the Captain, 
and displayed his two enormous fists, like a 
couple of sixty-eight pounders : but he little 
thought who he had to deal with. The first 
round the skipper made him hop ; for though 
the brewer was by far the more powerful 
man, and showed ribs like a seventy-four, 
yet Tommy possessed science, and worked 
round him like a cooper round a cask, making 
his mash-tub rattle again. Round after round 
followed, to the great amusement of the 
Royals, and the heady-fication of the brewer, 
be began to get all in a work, and could ‘nt 

ve it vent. At last, in the fourteenth round, 
Tommy tapp’d him on the nose, and that was 
a cooler (one of his eyes was already bunged 
up,) so he drew off and gave in, after being 
soundly thrashed to his heart’s content. The 
Captain clapped on his rigging again, and 
bore up for one of the officer’s births, where 
he got his forecastle swabb’d and his gear 
refitted ; and then off he set again, with a 
comely black eye, to wait upon the Admiral. 
The tale was told, and orders about to be 
issued for a warrant to apprehend the man ; 
but Captain P— (who considered he had al- 
ready received punishment enough) requested 
that he might be létt to his owa painful roomy- 
nations and the cure of his Bruises. But I have 
been spinning you a long yarn, Mr. What’s- 
your-name, and all about nothing, for the 
barge’s crew was what I meant to talk about. 
Ah! that’s the subject nearest my heart; it 
connects all the remembrances of early life 
and old friends. Howsomever, I shall see you 
again, and then you shall have all their his- 

tories from beginning to end. 
An Op Saitor.* 





* At this dead time of the year, we take up our lively 
«“ Old Sailor’’ again with pleasure; and we dare hope 
that his Barge’s Crew will be welcome to our friends. 
So let him show them up, as he says, after the classics, 
 second-him heart-him.’’—Ed. 





DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 
Tue almost unequalled success of Der Frei- 
schiitz having thrown the novelties prepared 
for this Theatre a little into arrear, the Pro- 
prietor favoured us with two new pieces on 
the same evening—Jonathan in England, and 
The Frozen Lake; the former the acknow- 
ledged production of Mr. Peake, and the lat- 
ter attributed, and we believe correctly, to 
Mr. Planché. Jonathan in England, as its 
title implies, contains the adventures of that 
entertaining character during a visit to this 
country. He is first introduced’ to us at 
Liverpool, accompanied by his Nigger, whom 
he is’ anxious to “‘ swop for a pony,” or dis- 
pose of for a certain number of dollars. 
Here he delivers his “ uncle Ben’s” letter of 
introduction, and after getting turned out of 
the “Waterloo Hotel,” for smoking, and 
brawling with his sable attendant, and meet- 
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adventures at another inn to which he has 
thought proper: to retire, procures a farther 
recommendation and starts for the metropolis. 
It so happens, however, that the same gen- 
tleman who has recommended our friend 
Jonathan to Alderman Grossfeeder, has also 
sent him a postillion, one Natty Larkspur, 
whois anxious to succeed to the “ vacant sad- 
die” of his: predecessor; and in the confu- 
sion which took place at the inn, in which 
Natty was a principal performer, the letters 
having got exchanged, the American, on his 
arrival, is taken for the Post-Boy, and 
‘“-wicey wasey.”” Here, in the Alderman’s 
family, we are favoured with some amusing 
equivoque, until the mystery is cleared up, 
and the characters and persons of Jonathan 
and the Postillion satisfactorily identified. 
Mathews, for whom the piece has been ex- 
pressly written, laboured hard for its success, 
and threw all his little comicalities with great 
effect into the part of Jonathan; but the 
principal deficiency is a want of something 
todo. The phraseology of the character we 
are already familiarized to, and so far the 
novelty of the thing is a little worn off. It 
required therefore to be strengthened by a 
certain number of ludicrous or ingenious se- 
lections to render it additionally entertaining, 
and as these are but sparingly supplied by 
the author, the effect is not exactly what we 
had anticipated, and Jonathan’s adventures 
are, upon the whole, far from satisfactory. 
The best attempt at character in the piece, is 
that of the ‘* swan-hopping Alderman ;” and 
the American’s interview with the City knight, 
who is himself a bit of a wag, is very divert- 
ing- Keeley had a whimsical little part as- 
signed him, which he played with his accus- 
tomed naiveté ; but the mistakes arising from 
his intrusion inte the traveller’s bed-room, 
have been dramatized so often as to have be- 
come perfectly tedious. The piece indeed, as 
a whole, will add nothing to Mr. Peake’s re- 
putation: itis not, in fact, a dramatic compo- 
sition—there is too much of the ‘* Wit-snap- 
per” about it. Strings of puns, good, bad, 
and indifferent, are very well in their places ; 
but the writer who would earn a lasting re- 
putation must supply us with something bet- 
ter: they will do for the garnish, but are not 
substantial enough of themselves to furnish 
out the meal. 

The second piece, which is rather of a more 
serious nature, is a German story :—“ A cer- 
tain Grand Duke of Suabia is anxious, like a 
pradent father, to get his daughter wellsettled 
in the world; and the Prince de Neubourg is 
sent for to his court for the purpose of marry- 
ing the young lady. The Prince, however, 
is not a very anxions lover, and the lady is 
moreover privately married to the Count de 
Linsberg, a dependent of her father’s, and an 
orphan whom he had ennobled and enriched. 
In this dilemma, the Baroness de Rosefeld, 
an open-hearted, kind, and generous creature, 
is intrusted by the Princess with her secret ; 
and she contrives for a long time to arrange 
their meetings for them, and ward off a dis- 
covery of what has‘taken place. At last, 
however, an unforeseen accident reveals the 
whole. The Princess is then pardoned by 
her offended father, and the amiable Baroness 
is rewarded with the hand of the Prince de 
Neubourg.” This is merely'a slight sketch 
of the chief incidents of the Drama, the inter- 
vals being filled up with Songs and Duets by 
Miss Noei and Mr. Pearman; and the intro- 
daction of a Gardener, who is excellently 
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readily be’ supposed, is eviry thing we could 
wish for in the Baroness. Her anxiety for 
the happiness of her frieids—her desire.to 
procure them an interview without interrup- 
tion—and her assumption ¢ affected coolness 
when any little thing has' gone wrong and 
danger presses upon then,—are most ad- 
mirably pourtrayed. Witout her, indeed, 
the effect of many of thescenes would have 
been very feeble. The jecond act of this 
piece is by far the best, butit is long enough for 
two; indeed the first is so lull and so unneces- 
sary, that it would have oeen better to have 
omitted it altogether, thrown whet we meet 
with there into narrative, and commenced 
the performance with the second. The great- 
est fault however, is in the mode of bringing 
abont the catastrophe; aad how any writer of 
Mr. Planché’s experience could have had re- 
course to such an expedient we are at a loss 
to conceive. To make two virtuous and at- 
tached young people believe, even for an in- 
stant, that they have been guilty of a crime 
at which human nature shudders, may be 
thought a very good joke by a German duke, 
and applied, as he may suppose, very cleverly 
asa punishment for his daughter’s conceal- 
ment of her marriage; but it is, notwith- 
standing, excessively disgusting ; and such a 
mode of calling up ‘our sympathy and feeling 
is any thing but judicious or justifiable. The 
way also in which the old gentleman gets 
himself out of the scrape, viz.:by a wretched 
quibble upon a word, is likewise very bad. 
We wish the Author would substitute some- 
thing else for this ‘‘ manvaise plaisanterie,” 
as the piece is in many other respects clever 
and entertaining. Wrench has a good part, 
which he plays with great spirit; and Bartley, 
in the Duke, is dignified and impressive. 





i POLITICS. ‘ 

Tue breaking out of the plague in Albania, 
and a report of the defeat of the Turkish 
fleet : conflicting rumours from every part of 
S. America: a statement that Quincy Adams 
has been elected President— Voila the news. 





VARIETIES. 

Head of Juno,—We have now before us 
an outline (engraving) of the superb Head of 
Juno lately found at Venice, and supposed 
to have come from the Parthenon. It ap- 
pears to be of a grand and pure character, 
and to possess greater beauty than is always 
found in the antique, agreeably to modern 
popular taste. This noble specimen of ancient 
art has excited a strong sensation in Italy. 

Among the presents to the King of France, 
on the day of St. Louis, the Count de Forbin, 
director of the Musée Royal, made his offer- 
ing of a Silver Statue of Henry rv., at the 
age of nine years, from a model of Bozio’s, 
and the size of life. 

Mr. Charles Dupin, author of the Travels 
in England, and Captain Freycinet, author 
of the Voyage round the World, have been 
named by their King officers of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Phenomenon.—On the 2d, at Haworth, near 
Keighley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and on the borders of Lancashire, a part of 
the high lands of Stanbury Moor suddenly 
opened into a wide chasm, and sunk to the 
depth of six yards, partially rugged, and 
formed into two distinct cavities. From these 
issned two t volumes’ of muddy water, 
which united at the distance of a hundred 
yards, and flowed for about two hours, in an 





personated by Keeley, Miss Kelly, a8 may 





in width, and seldom Tess than four yards ‘in 
dépth. This torrent did considerable damage ; 
and on Friday affected the river Aire at 


Leeds, so as to poison fish, &c. ‘A dreadful 
storm of rain, thunder, and lightning, raged 
at the time this remarkable phenomenon oc- 
curred. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES, 


The author of the “ Stories of Old Daniel,” &c. &c. 
has a new work in the press, entitled “ The Sisters of 
Nansfield, a Tale for young Women.” 

Mr. Boaden’s Life of Mr. Kemble is now in the press. 
“Fire-side Scenes,” by the atithor of the “ Bachelor 
and Married Man,” will appear early next season. 

“ Tales of the Crusaders,” by the author of ** Waver- 
ley,’ are announced as being in the press, and may be ex- 
pected about the end of November. 

It is whispered about, that the author of the “ Plea- 
s res of Hope” has a yolume of Poetry in the press; 
consisting of one principal, and several minor poems. 

A Captain Medwin, it seems, has been with Lord 
Byron from 1821 to a late date; and has made daily me- 
moranda of his Sayings and Doings. We may therefore 
expect a second Boswell: how like the first, remains to 
be seen. 

In the press, ‘‘ Dunallan, or the Methodist Husband,” 
in 3 vols. 12mo. by the author of “The Decision,” 
** Father Clement,” &c. 

“ The Doctrine of Election viewed in Connexion with 
the Responsibility of Man as a Moral Agent,’’ by the 
Rev. William Hamilton; D.D. of Strathblane, is also in 
the press. 

“The Political and Military Life of Prince Eugene 
Beauharnais,” in one small volume, is among the recent 
Parisian publications. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 
The Improvisatrice, 2d edit. 12mo. 10s. 6d.—Bidcombe 
Hill, a Poem, 8v0. 7s.—Poems for a Melancholy Hour, 
12mo. 5s.—Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 4th edit. 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Memoirs of the Duafane Family, 12mo. 4s. 
—The Two Mothers, by the author of ‘Emma and her 
Nurse,’ 12mo. 5s.— Barber’s Tales of Modern Days, 
12mo. 6s.—Baxter’s Poor Man’s Family Book, ls. 6d— 
Meditations on advancing Years, l2mo. 3s. 6d.—Barn- 
side’s Theory of Composition, 12mo.. 4s. 6d.—Elegant 
Extracts, (Prose,) new edit. royal 8vo, 14s.—Ditto ditto, 
Verse,) new edit. toyal 8vo. 15s.—Transactions of the 

ighland Society, Vol. VI. 8yo 24s.—Manuale Medi- 
cum, 12mo, 5s.—Calvert on Hemorrhoids, 8vo. 8s. 6d.— 
The Register of Ash, Sei ee | ts, and 
Discoveries, 8y0, Ist vol. 6s. 6d, bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday...... 2 from 53 to 84* 01 — 29:99 
Friday ........ 3 «see 52— 83 | 2006 — 290 
Saturday ...... 4 | .... 62— 74 | 2985— 29-80 
Sunday........ 5 eves 47—71 29-76 — 29°69 
Monday, .,..... 6 oes 55 — 69 | 2953 — 2046 
Tuesday........ 7 e+e. 52 — 66 | 29-47 — 20-48 
Wednesday .... 8 . 62— 62 | 29°9— 2944 


* The thermometer this day attained a greater height 
than before during this summer ; it also stood 6 degrees 
higher than on any day during the summer of 1823. 

Wind variable; NW. prevailing. Generally clear till 
the 6th ; since generally cloudy, with frequent and heavy 
rain. A violent thunder-storm, accompanied with light- 
ning and heavy rain, from 2 to 3 on the morning of 
the 8th.—Rain fallen 1 inch and ,6 of an inch. 

The Comet, on the 8th, at 10 in the evening, had 
moved into the constellation Bootes, being near the stars 
39 and 44. It appears to have inereased much in size ; 
the coruscations were frequent, and in all directions, 
though generally towards the North. Had the Moon, 
which at the time of observation shone forth brilliantly, 
been.obscured, there is no doubt the Comet might have 
been distinguished by the naked eye. 


Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clio will find a letter at our Office. 

The “ Portraits’? mentioned by W., and any other 
Communicatioas from that quarter, will be very welcome 
to the Editor. We would be obliged by his adopting a 
distinct signature ; for however highly we value certain 
Correspondents, the multiplicity and confusion of our 
letters, and our own frequent harry, often render some- 
thing tangible to memory usefal. 

M. (second letter) received, and under consideration. 

“ A little flattery does well sometimes ;’’ bat, really, 
we cannot give N. D. even the least quantity. 

“ P.”’ is a good literal signature fora Plagiarist: need 
we say more * 

J. F. will fiad a packet addressed to him at South 
Molton-street. 

We ‘have seen nothing signed Nomelm.—A. Z, re- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS a 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


TS late J. H. BOHTE, Foreign Bookseller 
—S. Wi 
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